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EDITORIAL 


The  cynical  suggestion  is  attributed  to  an  unnamed 
person,  a  world-ruler,  that  all  such  needed  to  keep  an 
assassin  at  hand  on  a  salary  like  a  valet  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  own  demise  at  the  psychological  moment  to  be 
immortalized  as  a  world  hero !  It  has  been  said  that  there 
was  a  moment  when,  if  President  Wilson’s  life  had  ended, 
his  memory  would  have  been  enshrined  in  a  halo  of  glory 
for  all  the  world  and  for  all  time.  Alas,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  make  mistakes  and  for  enemies  to  besmirch 
the  halo.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  martyred 
Lincoln,  whose  memory  is  now  held  dear  by  his  former 
enemies,  would  have  faced  ever  waning  popularity  in  the 
disastrous  times  of  post-war  problems. 

The  generations  of  men  do  stone  their  prophets — if 
they  live  to  prophesy  long  enough.  Popularity  is  a  very 
fickle  goddess.  Those  who  worship  at  her  shrine  are  sure 
only  that  later  they  will  have  rebuffs.  The  populace  does 
not  really  applaud  its  heroes ;  it  applauds  its  own  desires 
which  for  the  moment  happen  to  be  personified  in  this  or 
that  hero.  When  he  crosses  that  desire — well,  he  is  no 
more  a  hero ! 

Blessed  is  he  who  is  anxious  only  to  please  ONE. 

- ♦ — 

It  is  still  the  habit  of  some  to  deprecate  the  possible 
introduction  into  America  of  the  Continental  Sunday. 
Such  is  belated  groaning;  the  pain  of  the  operation  is 
over.  The  full  extent  of  its  application  may  not  yet  be 
completed.  There  is  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
some  places  in  America  than  in  other  places.  Some  States 
have  no  Sabbath  law,  and  others  very  lax  Sabbath  laws. 
But  so  it  is  in  Europe.  There  are  few,  if  any,  large  cities 
in  America  where  the  Sabbath  day  is  as  well  observed  as 
in  Great  Britain,  and  as  to  Continental  Europe,  there  are 
about  as  many  stores  and  mills  closed  in  Paris  and  Berlin 
and  Rome  as  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
and  San  Francisco. 
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The  rapidity  with  which  American  manners  have  been 
going  down  grade  morally  has  made  many  people  so  dizzy 
that  they  have  shut  their  eyes  tight — but  they  keep  on 
going. 

— ♦ — 

I  WAS  about  to  go  to  the  Hague  from  Berlin.  It  is 
always  rather  venturesome  to  reach  a  strange  city  in 
the  night  without  accommodations  reserved.  In  this  case 
it  was  especially  uncertain,  for  the  Olympic  games  had 
for  some  time  been  in  progress  at  Amsterdam  and  accom¬ 
modations  in  near-by  cities  might  well  be  overtaxed. 
Through  an  agency,  a  reservation  was  made  at  a  hotel, 
the  price  paid  and  a  receipt  put  in  my  hand.  A  place  was 
prepared  for  me,  that  is,  arrangement  was  made  for  my 
reception.  It  was  a  most  comfortable  anticipation  as  I 
journeyed  toward  my  destination. 

Likewise  has  the  Christian  joy  as  he  journeys  heaven¬ 
ward.  The  arrangement  at  the  Hague  was  a  mere  business 
arrangement,  but  not  the  less  for  that — we  may  even 
the  rather  say  the  more  for  that — an  example  of  that 
divine  business  arrangement  made  by  Him  who  said, 
“I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,”  and  in  those  words 
left  us  a  receipt  for  the  price  paid.  For  he  did  not  go  to 
enlarge  heaven  or  repair  it  or  renovate  the  place,  but 
simply  to  arrange  for  our  reception  there.  And  I  have 
the  most  comfortable  anticipation  as  I  journey  toward 
the  heavenly  city. 

— ♦ — 

The  simplicity  of  great  deeds  and  the  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  in  real  history-makers  is  one  of  the  hum¬ 
bling  lessons  of  life  which  in  turn  teach  us  true  great¬ 
ness  in  life.  A  plain  bronze  plate  on  the  side  of  an  old 
Church  in  Leyden,  Holland,  recites  the  heroic  leadership 
of  Dr.  John  Robinson  with  his  little  flock  of  English 
Exiles  and  points  to  the  place  across  the  way  where 
stood  his  little  church  and  from  which  that  company  set 
out  to  Plymouth  Rock.  They  were  taking  a  great  part 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  all  the  greatness  of  which 
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they  were  conscious  was  the  greatness  of  doing  one’s  duty 
in  the  dark,  one  of  the  night-times  of  history.  The  event 
was  drab  and  the  prospect  dreary.  Greatness  and  self- 
consciousness  are  mutual  enemies. 

— ♦ — 

Why  are  church  services  so  often  found  to  be  not  satis¬ 
fying  notwithstanding  the  “popular  themes,”  and  fine 
music  and  lavish  adornment?  It  is  not  “not-with-stand- 
ing”  these  things,  but  because  of  these  things. 

The  so-called  Divine  service  is  addressed  rather  to  the 
audience  than  to  the  Auditor. 

— ♦ — 

England  is  full  of  memorials  to  the  simplicity  of  great 
lives.  On  a  crowded  comer  of  the  busy  sea-side  city  of 
Brighton  is  the  plain  church  building  in  which  Fred¬ 
erick  N.  Robertson  influenced  his  generation  and  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  from  his  obscure  place. 

The  unseemly  scramble  of  many  would-be  great  preach¬ 
ers  to  get  into  a  great  place  instead  of  trying  to  make  a 
place  great  by  being  in  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  little  men. 

- ♦ — 

A  NEW  book  by  Professor  Bogardus  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  on  Immigration  and  Race  Atti¬ 
tudes  summarizes  the  causes  of  race  prejudice  thus: — 

First,  “Generalizing  upon  adverse  experiences  with  one 
or  two  persons.” 

Second,  “Race  Egoism.” 

Third,  “Lack  of  Cultural  Development.” 

Fourth,  “The  Obtrusive  and  Over-aggressive  Emi¬ 
grant.” 

Fifth,  “Successful  Competition.” 

Sixth,  “When  a  native  commits  a  crime,  his  race  is  not 
mentioned,  but  when  an  immigrant  perpetrates  a  wrong 
his  race  is  often  announced  in  head-lines.” 

Seventh,  “Certain  practices  of  Scenario  and  fiction 
writers.” 

Eighth,  “Marked  differences  in  the  color  of  the  skin, 
shape  of  the  eyes,  nose  and  lips.” 
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Ninth,  “General  hearsay  and  gossip.” 

Nothing  more  needs  to  be  said  at  the  end  of  this  sum¬ 
mary;  everybody  will  assent  to  it — and  keep  right  on  in 
their  race  prejudices.  The  formula  is  “All  that  is  true, 
but!” 

- ♦ - 

The  leveling  standardization  of  education  is  one  of 
the  appalling  tragedies  of  our  national  life.  A  recent 
writer  has  expressed  this  in  the  phrase,  “Millions  for 
near-morons,  but  not  a  cent  for  leadership.” 

Someone  a  few  years  ago  startled  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Society  at  its  meeting  in  California  with  the  flat 
indictment  of  our  educational  systems  as  surpassed  in 
results  by  the  ungraded  country  school  of  the  olden  days. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  raised  up  on  McGuffy’s 
Readers  and  Ray’s  Arithmetics  will  agree  with  this  opin¬ 
ion.  If  it  was  so,  why  was  it  so?  Simply  because  that 
in  the  ungraded  school  it  was  “best  fellow  foremost.” 
This  encouraged  initiative,  and  made  for  leadership  and 
is  the  reason  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  leaders  in 
business,  in  professional  life,  and  statecraft,  have  only 
the  unsigned  diploma  of  the  ungraded  country  school 
with  which  to  begin  their  career.  That  country  school 
made  leadership.  The  greatest  vexation  of  teachers  to¬ 
day  is  to  see  their  brightest  pupils  pinning  flies  to  the 
desks  and  engaging  in  devilment  generally,  because  they 
must  be  squeezed  into  the  grade.  Children  have  even 
been  penalized  for  utilizing  in  recitation  any  information 
which  they  did  not  receive  in  the  Grade! 

Standardization  makes  for  that  god  efficiency,  but  it 
does  not  make  for  effectiveness;  it  does  not  produce  the 
kind  that  “And  Garcia.” 

- ♦ - 

It  is  interesting,  it  is  indeed  amusing,  to  note  a  recent 
presentation  of  the  hopes  of  an  Evolutionist  for  Immor¬ 
tality.  Without  even  glancing  toward  a  possible  revela¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  he  was  groping  for  a  hope  which  his 
theory  of  a  rather  materialistic  form  of  evolution  might 
enable  him  to  get  a  hold  on.  Here  were  his  grounds  of 
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hope :  A  uniform  progress  and  development  thus  far  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  might  go  onward;  and  the  simple  grub  be¬ 
coming  a  house-fly  and  the  woolly  caterpillar  becoming 
a  butterfly  comparable  to  the  bird  of  Paradise,  seem 
illustrations  of  a  possibility.  So  they  are,  so  they  are. 
Where  have  we  heard  that  before?  It  is  delightful  thus 
to  find  the  evolutionist  and  the  theologian  walking  arm 
in  arm.  It  is  a  pity  the  evolutionist  had  such  a  long,  hard 
walk  to  catch  up. 

— ♦ — 

The  world,  since  the  world  war,  is  much  given  to  war 
memorials.  Lands  even  vie  with  each  other  in  the  beauty 
and  elaborateness  and  expensiveness  of  their  memorials. 
The  spirit  of  memorializing  is  variously  expressed  from 
the  devoutly  pious  sentiments  of  the  royal  Scottish  monu¬ 
ment  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  chaste  artistic  display  at 
Washington,  to  the  frankly  revengeful  Berlin  monument 
of  the  soldier  throwing  hand-grenades  and  the  wish  that 
his  generation  may  live  and  increase!  Memorials  of  all 
kinds  express  devotion.  Separated  from  any  higher  im¬ 
pulse  this  is  seen  in  the  monument  to  Greyfriars’  bobby. 
Religious  devotion  to  a  holy  cause  to  which  was  added 
devotion  to  God,  appears  in  the  Martyrs*  monument  in 
Greyfriars’  Churchyard. 

War  memorials  belong  in  a  different  category.  They 
do  express  noble  virtues,  devotion,  gratitude,  tender  love. 
Yet  as  I  looked  recently  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  war 
memorials,  I  could  not  help  the  conviction  that  however 
these  blessed  sentiments  may  be  the  starting-point  of 
these  war  memorials,  the  end  to  which  they  minister  is 
something  quite  different;  not  the  beautiful  virtues  of 
devotion  and  gratitude  and  love,  but  that  national  spirit 
of  patriotism  which,  more  than  an5rthing  else  in  the  world, 
ministers  to  the  production  of  other  wars.  They  do  not 
help  the  dead ;  they  do  not  minister  to  the  necessities  of 
dependent  ones  left  destitute:  they  only  stir  up  pride  in 
the  achievements  of  arms  and  a  spirit  of  revenge  which 
guarantees  more  wars — and  more  war  materials. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES 

As  THE  summer  is  said  to  be  the  silly  season  for  news- 
gatherers,  so  the  early  winter  is  the  starving-time  for 
those  who  have  an  appetite  for  archaeological  informa¬ 
tion  ;  the  work  of  the  past  season  has  been  given  to  the 
public  and  the  work  of  the  coming  season  has  not  yet 
begun. 

The  work  at  Balata,  the  ancient  Shechem,  has  once 
more  been  discontinued.  The  successful  management  of 
archaeological  investigation  seems  a  difficult  task  only 
occasionally  achieved.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
arrangements  will  soon  be  made  for  the  continuance  of 
this  highly  important  excavation.  The  work  at  Beisan, 
the  ancient  Beth  Shean,  has  been  stopped  also,  let  us  hope 
only  temporarily,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  malaria. 
The  excavators  are  unwilling  to  work  under  present 
health  conditions,  and  the  government  is  too  poor  to  carry 
out  at  once  the  necessary  hygienic  arrangements — ade¬ 
quately  to  secure  the  health  of  the  workmen.  All  of  the 
Staff  have  been  ill  and  one  of  the  workmen  died. 

The  work  at  Kirjath  Sepher,  modern  Tell  Beit  Mirsim, 
proceeds  most  harmoniously  and  successfully,  but  is  only 
conducted  on  alternate  years;  this  to  suit  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  excavators  and  the  supply  of  funds.  It  is 
confidently  expected  to  resume  this  most  productive  work 
in  1930.  The  outcome  of  the  work  at  this  point  compared 
with  the  outlay  of  money  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
result  at  many  other  places. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  work  in  Biblical 
archaeology  is  the  rapidly  growing  interest,  popular  in¬ 
terest,  in  such  work.  Archaeological  copy  is  avidly  sought 
by  the  daily  press  as  well  as  the  great  popular  journals. 
Despite  the  blatant  outcry  of  unbelief  against  the  Bible, 
the  great  populace  of  the  Christian  world  desires  to  know 
that  the  Bible  is  true,  and  so  welcomes  everything  that 
tends  to  corroborate  it.  So  the  demand  for  archaeological 
lectures  in  educational  institutions  and  in  congregations, 
and  for  archaeological  articles  for  publication,  is  growing 
almost  to  burdensomeness  for  those  competent  to  respond. 
All  of  which  is  most  encouraging;  facts  are  final,  and  the 
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people  are  seeking  the  facts.  It  is  but  another  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  conviction  in  all  Christian  minds  that 
Christian  faith  is  belief  upon  evidence;  and  that  we  are 
**  witnesses.** 


AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  treatment  of  disease  comes  at  last  analysis  to  the 
treatment  of  the  individual  case ;  sociological  maladies  are 
best  considered  in  the  same  way.  The  treatment  of  the 
individual  case  as  presented  by  Dr.  King  may  be  applied 
everywhere  that  such  conditions  exist  and  may  be  an 
inspiration  equally  in  every  great  city  of  the  world  to 
which  immigrants  come,  and  in  which  sociological  prob¬ 
lems  of  race  arise. 

Some  small  portions  of  the  great  thesis,  The  Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  Epistles,  have  appeared 
fragmentarily  elsewhere,  but  here  now  only  in  complete¬ 
ness.  If  at  times  the  author  seems  to  venture  too  much 
on  holy  ground,  it  is  always  with  the  reverent  intent  to 
exalt  the  Lord  Christ. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  features  of  1929 : 
Four  Educational  articles  by  Dr.  Thwing;  an  Archaeo¬ 
logical  article  by  Professor  Bohl  of  Leyden  University, 
Holland;  another  by  Professor  Dougherty  of  Yale;  One 
on  Religious  Education  by  President  Brown  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  University;  and  an  article  on  the  Victorious  Life, 
by  Charles  G.  Trumbull,  the  distinguished  Editor  of  the 
Sunday  School  Times. 
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EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION; 

THEIR  CORRELATION^ 

BY  CHARLES  FRANKLIN  THWING,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LITT.D.,  L.H.D., 

PRESIDENT  EMERITUS  OF  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

I. 

Education  and  Religion  as  Experience 

In  the  beginning  I  wish  my  first  word  to  be  one  of 
thankfulness.  For,  the  opportunity  of  serving  upon  this 
historic  foundation,  for,  the  privilege  of  standing  in  a 
great  succession  of  churchmen  and  of  college  leaders, 
command  my  deep  gratitude. 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  course  is  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Religion :  their  correspondence  or  correlation. 
With  your  indulgence,  I  shall  speak  upon  the  theme  in 
four  relations:  first,  as  experience;  second,  as  form  and 
content ;  third,  as  forces  appealing  to  the  reason  and  other 
faculties;  and  fourth,  in  conclusion,  as  forces  calling  for 
development,  and  consummation  or  fruitage. 

The  selection  of  this  theme  requires  no  defense.  For, 
of  all  places  in  America,  Kenyon  represents  the  union  of 
the  forces  of  education  and  of  religion  in  a  degree  most 
impressive.  For  a  hundred  and  more  years,  the  church, 
as  the  exponent  of  religion,  and  the  college,  as  the  organ 
of  the  higher  education,  have  here  co-operated  in  noble 
efficiency,  and  unto  the  richest  results. 

By  religion,  as  I  shall  constantly  use  the  word,  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  Christian  faith,  of  which  the  organ  is 
the  church.  But,  at  times,  I  may  use  the  word  in  a  yet 
broader  meaning.  For,  religion  represents  the  relation¬ 
ship  which  man  holds  to  Ultimate  Being.  It  includes 
Ultimate  Being  itself,  it  includes  man,  it  includes  the 

1  The  Bedell  Lectures  for  1926.  Delivered  in  the  College  Church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Gambier,  Ohio,  October  31  and  November  1, 
1926. 
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process  or  medium  which  unites  the  object  and  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  common  interpretation  of  the  word  supports 
such  a  meaning, — ^the  binding  of  man  to  his  God.  For, 
religion  does  stand  for  those  ties  which  unite  God  and 
man.  Another  definition,  recognized  by  Murray,  derived 
from  Cicero,  makes  the  word  stand  for  reading,  or  re¬ 
reading,  as  if,  through  religion,  man  came  to  understand 
the  divine.  But,  at  all  events,  the  definition  which  I  have 
ventured  to  impose,  the  relation  which  man  holds  to  Ulti¬ 
mate  Being,  has  good  support. 

In  my  interpretation  of  education,  nothing  recondite  is 
to  be  found.  I  shall,  however,  on  the  whole,  limit  the  word 
to  what  is  called  higher  education,  the  collegiate  founda¬ 
tion,  its  form,  structure,  method,  and  fulfillment. 

In  this  lecture  I  shall  seek  to  present  education  and  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  personal  experience. 

Experience  stands  for  the  learning,  the  forgetting,  the 
thinking,  the  feeling,  the  rejoicing  and  the  suffering,  the 
hoping  and  the  despairing,  the  accepting  and  the  refusing, 
of  the  individual  man.  It  refers  to  the  phenomena  which 
belong  to  or  are  incarnated  in  the  person.  It  means  life 
lived.  It  is  contrasted  with  the  ideal,  the  imaginative, 
the  remote.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,  humanistic. 
But  it  is  human.  It  belongs  to  man  as  man.  It  pertains 
to  him  as  the  subject,  the  object,  of  all  the  states  and  of 
all  the  conditions  which  help  to  constitute  him  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  race.  In  my  boyhood  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
the  phrase  was  often  used,  “experiencing  religion.”  It 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  question,  “Have  you  experienced 
religion  ?”  A  very  personal  question  it  was,  asked  by  one 
who  was  anxious  about  the  soul  of  a  friend,  whose  spir¬ 
itual  state  might  be  doubtful.  The  question  meant,  and 
still  means.  Has  the  Christian  faith  become  vital,  real, 
formative,  constructive  in  you?  The  same  form  might 
be  quite  as  fittingly  used  as  applied  to  education.  Have 
you  experienced  education?  Has  education  become  a 
vital,  real,  formative,  constructive  force  in  you?  The 
philosopher  may  phrase  experience  in  a  different  way. 
One, — Professor  Gardiner  of  Smith  College, — has  recently 
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defined  it  “As  a  whole  in  terms  of  concrete  categories, 
humanizing  the  physical  facts  by  viewing  them  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  mind  and  objectifying  the  facts  of  mind  by  view¬ 
ing  them  as  functions  through  which  the  individual  real¬ 
izes  his  unity  with  nature  and  with  his  fellow-men.”^ 

For,  both  education  and  religion  are,  alike,  forces  for 
and  of  experience.  The  subject  to  be  evangelized,  the 
subject  to  be  educated,  is  a  person.  It  is  neither  the  un- 
sentient  stone,  nor  the  unreasoning,  the  unethical,  un¬ 
religious  brute,  which  is  concerned.  The  subject  is  the 
person.  The  person  performing  all  acts  which  are  deemed 
intellectual,  the  person  feeling  all  the  moods  which  we 
connote  as  emotional,  the  person  appreciating  the  states 
which  we  name  aesthetic,  the  person  making  all  choices 
which  belong  to  freedom,  the  person  the  object  of  remorse 
or  of  exultation, — ^the  person  is  the  subject  of  experience. 
The  subject  is  the  person  who  seeks,  as  he  is  able,  to  know 
God  and  all  spiritual  phenomena.  The  person  is  he  who 
follows  after  God,  if  haply  and  happily  he  may  find  Him. 
The  person  is  he  who  chooses  or  rejects  whatever  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  right.  The  person  is  he  who  rejoices  in,  or 
who  is  indifferent  to,  or  antagonistic  to,  the  true,  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  The  subject,  therefore,  who  is  evan¬ 
gelized  and  the  subject  who  is  educated  are,  alike,  the 
person.  The  function  performed  by  the  church  through 
its  priesthood,  and  the  function  performed  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  through  its  teachers,  are  alike  personal.  Emerson 
says  in  one  of  his  early  essays:  “A  man,  a  personal 
ascendancy,  is  the  only  great  phenomenon.  When  Nature 
has  work  to  be  done,  she  creates  a  genius  to  do  it.  Follow 
the  great  man,  and  you  shall  see  what  the  world  has  at 
heart  in  these  ages.  There  is  no  omen  like  that.  But  what 
strikes  us  in  the  fine  genius  is  that  which  belongs  of  right 
to  every  one.”®  But  one  can  change  the  phrases  and 
strengthen  their  meaning.  For,  it  is  not  simply  the 
genius,  the  great  man,  with  whom  one  is  concerned,  but 
with  every  man,  and  not  with  the  man  in  these  ages, 

2  Philosophical  Review,  July,  1926,  p.  367. 

»  The  Method  of  Nature:  Nature,  Addresses  and  Lectures.  By 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Cambridge  Edition).  Vol.  1,  p.  207. 
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but  with  every  man  of  every  age.  Man  the  person  is  the 
one  who  is  the  subject  and  the  object  of  both  religion  and 
of  education. 

But  the  person  is  not  only  the  subject  and  the  object 
of  religion  and  education  in  human  experience.  He  is 
also  the  agent  who  forms  and  reforms,  reestablishes, 
interprets,  and  reinterprets,  vitalizes,  and  projects  both 
education  and  religion  as  necessary  and  essential.  For, 
both  are  apostolic;  both  are  missionary.  Each  has  its 
apostles,  as  each  has  its  learners.  Each  gathers  from 
the  other  and  for  the  other.  Certain  truths  of  the 
gospels  are  illustrated  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  In 
Raphael’s  School  at  Athens,  Plato  stands  for  the  heaven- 
born  philosophy,  as  Aristotle  represents  the  more  ma¬ 
terialistic  conception.  Likewise,  consider  the  influence 
of  a  single  mind  on  religion  and  on  the  church,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  Think  of  him  as  a  theologian,  as  an  administrator, 
the  greatest  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Latin  church,  more 
philosophic  than  Ambrose,  more  saintly  than  Jerome, 
more  outstanding  than  Gregory.  As  Principal  Tulloch 
says  of  him,  “No  single  name  has  ever  exercised  such 
power  over  the  Christian  church,  and  no  one  mind  ever 
made  such  an  impression  upon  Christian  thought.”^  If 
one  wished  to  go  further  afield  in  seeking  for  the  power 
of  the  person  influencing  theological  thought  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  order,  one  would  pause  before  the  name  of  Martin 
Luther.  Luther,  the  union  of  impetuosities  and  of  cour¬ 
age,  of  intellectual  eccentricities  and  of  philosophic  sound¬ 
ness,  of  ignorance  and  of  distinguished  learning,  of  nar¬ 
rowness  and  of  breadths,  of  immediate  sights  and  in¬ 
sights,  and  of  far-off  visions, — ^how  profound,  how  last¬ 
ing,  is  that  influence  over  Christian  faith,  and  over  the 
higher  education! 

The  power  of  personality  for  making  experience  in  both 
education  and  religion  is  quite  as  fully  and  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  own  time  as  in  any  preceding  age.  I  first 
turn  to  one  who  embodies,  on  the  side  of  religion,  the  in¬ 
expressible  worth  of  personality.  Phillips  Brooks,  in 

*  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Ninth  Edition).  Vol.  Ill,  p.  75. 
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his  Yale  Lectures,  you  recall,  interprets  the  preacher  as 
having  two  forces  or  conditions.  They  are  personality 
and  truth,  personality  setting  forth  the  truth,  and  truth 
as  incarnated  in,  and  expressed  by  personality.  “Even 
if,”  said  Brooks,  “we  look  at  preaching  only,  it  must  still 
be  true  that  nothing  can  ever  take  its  place  because  of 
the  personal  element  that  is  in  it.  No  multiplication  of 
books  can  ever  supersede  the  human  voice.  No  newly 
opened  channel  of  approach  to  man’s  mind  and  heart  can 
ever  do  away  with  man’s  readiness  to  receive  impressions 
through  his  fellow-man.  There  is  no  evidence,  I  think, 
in  all  the  absorption  in  books  which  characterizes  our 
much  reading  age,  of  any  real  decline  of  the  interest  in 
preaching.  Let  a  man  be  a  true  preacher,  really  uttering 
the  truth  through  his  own  personality,  and  it  is  strange 
how  men  will  gather  to  listen  to  him.  We  hear  that  the 
day  of  the  pulpit  is  past,  and  then  some  morning  the  voice 
of  a  true  preacher  is  heard  in  the  land  and  all  the  streets 
are  full  of  men  crowding  to  hear  him,  just  exactly  as  were 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  when  Chrysostom  was  going 
to  preach  at  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  streets  of 
London  when  Latimer  was  bravely  telling  his  truth  at 
St.  Paul’s.”® 

“However  the  Gospel  may  be  capable  of  statement  in 
dogmatic  form,  its  truest  statement  we  know  is  not  in 
dogma  but  in  personal  life.  Christianity  is  Christ;  and 
we  can  easily  understand  how  a  truth  which  is  of  such 
peculiar  character  that  a  person  can  stand  forth  and  say 
of  it  T  am  the  Truth,’  must  always  be  best  conveyed 
through,  must  indeed  be  almost  incapable  of  being  per¬ 
fectly  conveyed  except  through  personality.”® 

How  nobly  Brooks  illustrates  all  that  he  has  just  said, 
in  himself.  How  forceful  he  was,  yet  how  tender;  how 
loving,  yet  how  indignant  at  wrong.  How  fully  he  gave 
himself,  yet  ever  finding  more,  as  the  more  he  gave.  How 
tolerant,  yet  how  loyal ;  how  grand  his  sweep  of  thought, 

®  The  Two  Elements  in  Preaching'.  Lectures  on  Preaching,  be¬ 
fore  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College,  1877.  By  Phillips  Brooks. 
Pp.  11-12. 

« Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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yet  how  helpful  to  the  individual  person,  his  mind  broad 
as  the  ocean  and  his  heart  as  deep;  how  individualistic, 
yet  how  responsive  unto  all, — Brooks  united  the  contra¬ 
dictories.  He  was  the  great  preacher  because  he  was  the 
great  personality.  As  a  great  personality,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  to  religion.  As  I  write,  a  picture  of  him  hangs  at  my 
side.  He  was  my  preacher  for  the  years  of  my  educa¬ 
tion.  But  he  was  my  preacher  because,  in  part  at  least, 
he  was  my  man,  my  friend. 

A  similar  power  of  experience  for  education,  and  for  a 
like  reason,  lies  in  a  great  teacher.  Great  teachers  are 
great  because  they  are  first  great  persons.  You  can  select 
the  foremost  teachers  of  any  age.  From  our  own  age, 
I  draw  examples,  just  naming  them, — Mark  Hopkins  of 
Williams,  Garman  of  Amherst,  Sumner  of  Yale,  Henry 
Adams,  James,  and  Palmer  of  Harvard. 

Religion  and  education  are  not  only  an  experience  for 
the  person,  as  a  subject  and  as  an  agent,  they  are  also  an 
experience  in  respect  to  what  may  be  called  a  biographical 
or  personal  origin.  Religion,  or  religious  experience,  for 
the  person,  begins  with  the  birth,  in,  and  for,  and  from 
God.  That  beginning  is  called  by  different  names.  It  is 
sometimes  called  conversion,  as  if  one  were  turning  away 
from  the  old  and  into  the  new.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  new  birth,  a  birth  out  of  an  old  into  a  new  life.  The 
one  word,  regeneration,  in  a  technical  way,  expresses  the 
meaning.  But  all  the  phrases  agree  in  Christ’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  One  must  be  born  from  above,  or  through  God, 
— anothen, — or  born  a  second  time, — deuteron.  This  birth 
may  be  unconscious,  or  it  may  be  the  process  and  the 
result  of  a  mighty  struggle  and  striving.  It  may  be 
cyclonic,  beginning  almost  in  revulsions  and  convulsions. 
Of  course,  the  stormier  form  is  the  more  typical  in  Chris¬ 
tian  biography.  If  one  wish  for  examples,  let  him  turn 
to  James’  Variety  of  Religious  Experience.  Many  and 
diverse  are  the  illustrations  which  are  thus  offered  in  the 
Gifford  Lectures  of  the  great  psychologist.  I  venture  to 
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make  mention  of  a  single  experience  in  the  early  life  of 
Finney,  so  long  a  president  of  an  historic  Ohio  college : 

“All  my  feelings  seemed  to  rise  and  flow  out;  and  the 
utterance  of  my  heart  was,  ‘I  want  to  pour  my  whole 
soul  out  to  God/  The  rising  of  my  soul  was  so  great  that 
I  rushed  into  the  room  back  of  the  front  office,  to  pray. 

“There  was  no  Are,  and  no  light,  in  the  room;  never¬ 
theless  it  appeared  to  me  as  it  were  perfectly  light.  As 
I  went  in  and  shut  the  door  after  me,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
met  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  face  to  face.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  then,  nor  did  it  for  some  time  afterward,  that  it  was 
wholly  a  mental  state.  On  the  contrary  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  saw  him  as  I  would  see  any  other  man.  He  said 
nothing,  but  looked  at  me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break 
me  right  down  at  his  feet.  I  have  always  since  regarded 
this  as  a  most  remarkable  state  of  mind ;  for  it  seemed  to 
me  reality,  that  he  stood  before  me,  and  I  fell  down  at 
his  feet  and  poured  out  my  soul  to  him.  I  wept  aloud 
like  a  child,  and  made  such  confessions  as  I  could  with 
my  choked  utterance.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  bathed  his 
feet  with  my  tears ;  and  yet  I  had  no  distinct  impression 
that  I  touched  him,  that  I  recollect. 

“I  must  have  continued  in  this  state  for  a  good  while ; 
but  my  mind  was  too  much  absorbed  with  the  interview 
to  recollect  anything  I  said.  But  I  know,  as  soon  as  my 
mind  became  calm  enough  to  break  off  from  the  inter¬ 
view,  I  returned  to  the  front  office,  and  found  that  the 
fire  that  I  had  made  of  large  wood  was  nearly  burned  out. 
But  as  I  turned  and  was  about  to  take  a  seat  by  the  fire, 
I  received  a  mighty  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Without 
any  expectation  of  it,  without  ever  having  the  thought 
in  my  mind  that  there  was  any  such  thing  mentioned  by 
any  person  in  the  world,  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon 
me  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  go  through  me,  body  and 
soul.  I  could  feel  the  impression,  like  a  wave  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  going  through  and  through  me.  Indeed  it  seemed 
to  come  in  waves  and  waves  of  liquid  love;  for  I  could 
not  express  it  in  any  other  way.  It  seemed  like  the  very 
breath  of  God.  I  can  recollect  distinctly  that  it  seemed 
to  fan  me,  like  immense  wings. 
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“No  words  can  express  the  wonderful  love  that  was 
shed  abroad  in  my  heart.  I  wept  aloud  with  joy  and  love ; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  I  should  say,  I  literally  bellowed 
out  the  unutterable  gushings  of  my  heart.  These  waves 
came  over  me,  and  over  me,  and  over  me,  one  after  the 
other,  until  I  recollect  I  cried  out,  T  shall  die  if  these 
waves  continue  to  pass  over  me.*  I  said,  ‘Lord,  I  cannot 
bear  any  more yet  I  had  no  fear  of  death.**^ 

An  experience,  so  fundamental,  is  not  indeed  usual. 
The  more  common  is  of  the  type  belonging  to  Samuel, 
called  out  of  his  boyhood’s  belongings  to  be  a  priest  of 
God.  And  also  the  more  common  is  the  experience  of 
David,  going  from  his  sheepfold  to  become  a  singer  and 
a  king. 

In  our  own  immediate  time,  and  in  the  typical  American 
college  of  Christian  foundation,  an  instance  of  the  new 
birth  is  recorded  in  the  experience  of  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall.  The  great  psychologist  says: 

“Near  the  end  of  my  sophomore  year,  in  the  usual  spring 
revival,  two  seniors  whom  I  greatly  respected  began  to 
cultivate  my  acquaintance  and  urge  upon  me  the  import¬ 
ance  of  ‘taking  a  stand  for  Christ.*  They  even  insisted 
on  praying  for  me  in  my  room  and  finally  conducted  me 
to  a  prayer  meeting,  and  when  the  leader  asked  all  who 
desired  to  be  saved  to  rise,  both  of  them — one  on  each  side 
— urged  me  to  stand,  which  I  finally  did  with  great  reluct¬ 
ance. 

“This,  in  that  day  and  place  meant  that  I  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  conviction  of  sin,  and  accordingly,  by  various 
stages  which  I  do  not  recall  in  detail,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  I  had  been  converted.  The  next  fall  I  united  with  the 
college  church  and  for  the  two  remaining  years  attended 
and  sometimes  took  part  in  the  various  prayer  meetings — 
class,  college,  etc.  As  I  look  back  upon  this  I  cannot  think 
that  it  made  any  great  change  in  my  life,  although  it  did 
bring  me  into  certain  new  associations  and  gave  my 
parents  great  joy.  I  do  not  think  that  my  emotional  ex- 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  written  by  himself.  Pp. 
19-21. 
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periences  were  very  deep.  If  they  were,  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  them.”® 

For  my  present  purpose,  the  value  of  these  instances  is 
largely  comparative.  Experiences  not  dissimilar  have 
occurred  in  the  life  of  many  a  college  man,  in  respect  to 
his  intellect.  The  experiences  may,  or  may  not,  be  tumul¬ 
tuous,  cyclonic,  or  they  may  be  as  the  still  small  voice, 
or  the  breath  of  the  vesper  breeze.  But  there  is  in  the 
intellect  of  man,  as  well  as  in  his  heart  and  will,  a  new 
birth.  It  is  to  this  new  birth  in  education  that  I  ask 
your  thought. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  most  persons  of  in¬ 
tellectual  tastes  and  conditions  when  the  powers  of 
thought  and  reason  take  on  forces  mightier  and  larger 
than  were  before  employed  or  possessed.  These  persons 
spring  from  intellectual  boyhood  or  girlhood  to  intellec¬ 
tual  maturity.  They  put  away  childish  things.  So  great 
is  the  change  that  it  may  be  fittingly  called  the  intellec¬ 
tual  new  birth  or  the  intellectual  second  birth.  It  is  a 
change  in  which  the  powers  outside  of  themselves  which 
make  for  thought  unite  with  the  powers  within  themselves 
which  make  for  thought.  The  result  is  a  new  life,  a  new 
being,  a  creature  unlike  the  old,  and  yet  one  with  the  old. 

There  is  no  set  year  for  the  beginning  of  this  new  life. 
Like  the  New  Birth,  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  may  come 
without  observation;  it  may  come  like  the  spiritual  re¬ 
generation,  before  the  years  of  consciousness.  Some  na¬ 
tures  are  intellectually  alert  and  vigorous  from  the  very 
beginning.  It  may  occur  gradually,  stealing  over  the 
spirit  with  the  quiet  and  steady  pace  of  the  rising  of  the 
sun ;  and  the  man  may  in  some  crisis  of  his  being  find  him¬ 
self  of  a  vision  broader  and  of  an  inspiration  keener  than 
of  old.  It  may  come  suddenly.  I  know  instances  of  this 
new  birth  that  deserve  to  be  compared  with  some  cata¬ 
clysm  of  nature,  so  startling,  so  revolutionary  are  they, 
in  process  and  in  result.  In  one  important  way  they  differ 
from  the  cataclysm  of  nature,  for  the  new  birth  is  always 
constructive.  It  may  also  be  said  that  in  certain  men 

8  Life  and  Confessions  of  a  Psychologist.  By  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
P.  163. 
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the  intellectual  new  birth  never  occurs.  One  may  never 
reach  his  conscious  intellectual  life,  and  his  possibilities 
never  become  potentialities.  The  flesh  may  permanently 
dominate  the  mind.  The  spark  of  the  mind  may  be  buried 
and  put  out  in  the  physical  mass.  That  which  is  designed 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  mind  and  also  the  tool  and  the 
agent  of  the  mind,  the  body,  may  usurp  the  functions  of 
its  proper  master,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit  is  lost  in  the 
flesh.  But  in  most  persons  the  intellectual  life  does  come 
to  its  arousing,  enlargement  and  enrichment. 

Although  there  is  no  set  year  for  this  awakening,  yet  in 
most  persons  the  awakening  comes  between  the  years  of 
seventeen  and  twenty-one.  It  occurs  in  the  college  age. 
In  the  college  age,  that  time  which  falls  in  the  middle  of 
the  course  represents  the  usual  time  of  ripening.  College 
officers  frequently  observe  a  great  and  vital  difference 
between  the  sophomore  and  the  junior.  The  boy  or  girl, 
a  sophomore,  is  juvenile;  the  sophomore  boy  or  girl  be¬ 
come  a  junior,  is  mature !  In  a  few  months  the  man  seems 
to  have  found  his  soul.  He  has  come  to  himself.  He  has 
found  himself.  He  is  bom  again.  He  lives! 

I  recall  a  striking  instance  of  this  character.  A  man 
whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  Angel  came  to  college  from  a  home 
of  culture.  His  bearing  indicated  ability.  The  first  two 
years  of  his  course  were  largely  idle  years.  Without  se¬ 
vere  work  he  maintained  a  fairly  respectable  standing  in 
his  class.  Near  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  leaving  college  and  taking  up  the 
study  of  music.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  decided  to 
continue.  With  the  opening  of  the  junior  year  appeared 
a  man  quite  different  from  the  man  who  said  good-bye  to 
his  classmates  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year.  His 
step  had  become  more  vigorous ;  the  expression  of  his  face 
more  alert  and  spirited.  Idleness  was  transformed  into 
laboriousness.  Vigorous  power  of  every  sort  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  man,  vigor  and  power  of  every  sort  were 
more  and  more  manifested  in  the  man  in  the  following 
two  years.  One  could  almost  see  the  man  grow  from  week 
to  week.  His  conversation  became  larger,  richer ;  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  his  thought  world-wide.  At  the  close  of  his  course 
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he  pronounced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  addresses  ever 
given  on  the  Commencement  platform.  In  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  he  sailed  for  Germany  where  he  spent 
three  years  in  study  and  at  the  conclusion  he  received  the 
doctor’s  degree  with  Magna  cum  Laude. 

The  evidences  of  this  change  are  usually  not  recon¬ 
dite.  Not  seldom  the  body  suggests  the  change:  the  eye 
takes  on  a  brighter  brightness;  the  face  becomes  more 
alert.  Even,  at  times,  a  new  light  may  seem  to  be  shining 
forth  from  it.  The  bearing  indicates  increasing  individ¬ 
uality,  enlarging  personality.  But  there  are  evidences 
more  significant  than  any  physical  changes. 

This  awakening  intellect  is  characterized  by  the  spirit 
of  inquiry.  Its  mood  is  interrogative.  This  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  touches  the  inner  world  of  itself  and  the  outer 
world.  It  is  at  once  philosophic  and  scientific.  Its  first 
field  of  investigation  is  usually  its  own  nature.  It  asks: 
What  am  I?  It  searches  out  the  validity  of  its  own  pos¬ 
sessions,  mental,  emotional,  volitional.  It  asks:  What 
is  truth  and,  unlike  Pilate,  is  usually  willing  to  wait  for 
an  answer.  Nay,  it  seeks  to  make  answer  for  itself.  It 
casts  its  light  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  seeking 
for  the  things  which  deserve  affection.  It  forces  its  way 
into  the  citadel  of  the  human  will  and  begs  to  know  the 
truth  as  to  the  supreme  attributes  of  human  destiny.  It 
applies  its  questions  to  the  human  conscience.  It  tries 
the  mysteries  of  remorse  and  approbation.  All  that  psy¬ 
chology  conveys  to  us  about  man  the  awakened  intellect 
seeks  to  know  of  the  individual  himself.  When  it  is 
aroused,  its  mood  is  one  of  full  self-examination. 

A  further  evidence  of  this  awakening  nature  is  seen  in 
its  self-confidence.  It  believes  in  itself.  It  is  egotistic 
in  the  most  worthy  sense  and  also  in  a  sense  that  may 
not  be  the  most  worthy.  This  confidence  in  himself  arises 
from  the  man  discovering  in  himself  powers  of  which  he 
had  no  intimation  as  existing.  He  finds  himself  stronger, 
larger,  richer  than  he  thought.  This  self-confidence  may 
be  quiet  or  expressive,  modest  or  haughty,  as  respects  the 
motive  and  endowment  of  the  individual.  The  man  thinks 
himself  able  to  know  and  to  do  things  which  once  seemed 
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dark  and  above  his  grasp.  He  will  do  things.  “Impossi¬ 
ble”  is  not  the  word  writ  in  his  dictionary.  Whatever 
field  of  investigation  or  endeavor  he  may  honor  by  the 
dedication  of  his  powers  will  thenceforth  be  wider  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  richer  in  findings.  The  man  of  this  self-confidence 
is  not  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  past.  The  former 
generations  have  not  done  what  they  ought.  Their  richest 
attainments  and  highest  achievements  are  not  absolutely 
either  high  or  rich.  Even  iconoclasm  may  become  the 
prevailing  mood  and  agent  of  this  spirit.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  to  remove  the  images  which  humanity  has  long 
worshipped.  The  superstitions  which  humanity  has  been 
content  to  worship  for  so  long  at  such  shrines,  the  new 
soul  expels,  and  searches  for  better  gods  to  worship. 

This  self-confidence  is  usually  pretty  serious.  It  con¬ 
jugates  itself  in  the  imperative  mood.  It  has  none  of  the 
gaiety  and  frivolity  of  the  world.  If  a  man  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  keeping  his  purple  very  purple,  and 
his  fine  linen  very  fine,  and  has  been  wont  to  fare  sump¬ 
tuously  every  day,  he  not  unusually  is  willing  to  discard 
his  old  belongings.  In  good  meters  he  sings  life’s  psalm, 
“Life  is  long,  life  is  earnest.”  He  becomes  conscious  of 
responsibility,  and  of  his  own  responsibility.  A  change 
comes  to  him  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Donatello  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  great  creation. 

These  experiences,  too,  are  characterized  by  the  belief 
on  the  part  of  one  having  them  that  they  are  unique.  He 
never  felt  this  way  before.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  ever 
should  feel  like  this.  He  had  no  idea  that  such  an  arous¬ 
ing  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  humanity.  Such  light  as  shines 
upon  him  never  shone  before  on  land  or  sea.  So  solitary 
is  he  that  he  is  inclined  to  give  no  intimation  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  to  dearest  friends.  He  holds  this  vision  from  all 
eyes,  so  rich  is  his  discovery,  so  entrancing  his  enjoyment, 
so  holy  his  responsibility,  so  sacred  this  communing  with 
himself,  that  he  believes  he  is  enriched  as  others  have 
not  been.  His  experience  is  unique.  But  though  he  be¬ 
lieves  this  experience  is  unique  and  is  known  to  himself 
alone,  others  see  the  change  and  recognize  its  significance. 
They  know  that  this  soul  is  passing  through  an  experience 
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which  the  best  souls  have  passed  through  in  the  process  of 
self-discovery  and  of  self-conquest. 

The  causes  of  the  beginning  of  this  new  life  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  religion  are  quite  as  easy  to  detect  as  are  the 
evidences  of  its  existence.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  to  say  about  the  causes  of  this  awakening  is  that 
it  may  come  without  special  providence.  It  may  come 
through  the  working  of  the  forces  which  have  long  been 
more  or  less  dominant  in  the  individual,  and  always,  what¬ 
ever  exterior  conditions  may  become  causes,  it  is  the  in¬ 
ternal  powers  which  transmute  these  conditions  into 
forces  and  transform  them  into  controlling  influences.  In 
a  Christian  college  the  transformation  is  due  to  influences 
which  constitute  the  best  part  of  the  course.  Enlarging 
knowledge,  deeper  reflection,  more  intimate  association 
with  men,  represent  these  influences. 

But,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  church,  are  powers 
of  three  sorts  to  which  this  change  is  not  infrequently 
due:  first,  a  sudden  and  mighty  experience  of  either  joy 
or  sorrow ;  second,  books ;  third,  friendship. 

A  sudden  and  mighty  experience  may  give  the  person, 
passing  through  it,  a  new  life.  A  father,  who  came  to 
himself  after  he  had  left  college,  said  to  me  that  the  birth 
of  his  first  child  transformed  him.  “I  became,”  he  said, 
“a  different  man,  nobler-minded,  and  able  to  bear  respon¬ 
sibility  and  to  do  things.”  The  death  of  a  parent  often 
teaches  the  bereft  child  to  see  with  new  eyes,  to  hear  with 
new  ears,  and  to  judge  with  a  new-born  accuracy,  to 
counsel  with  a  fresher  wisdom,  to  do  with  a  mightier 
strength.  What  we  call  conversion  in  the  Christian  sense 
often  is  the  cause  of  the  intellectual  awakening.  The 
heart  acts  upon  the  intellect.  The  man  becomes  a  new 
creature,  not  simply  in  his  emotions  and  volitions,  but  also 
in  his  thoughts. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  trace  instances  in  which  books 
have  been  the  active  agent  in  the  awakening  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  or  religious  life.  Of  President  McCosh  of 
Princeton, — a  preceding  lecturer  on  this  historic  foun¬ 
dation, — it  is  said:  “He  was  the  same  reflecting,  cau¬ 
tious,  self-reliant  person  on  leaving  that  he  had  been  on 
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entering  [college],  but  with  a  horizon  greatly  enlarged, 
and  with  an  acquired  wealth  of  plain,  homely  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  .  .  .  His  long  intercourse  with  good 
books  had  resulted  in  a  glowing  over-powering  desire  for 
fame  as  a  philosopher.”® 

But  friendship  has  also  been  a  cause,  possibly  more 
frequent,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  than  books.  Of 
Romanes,  his  biographer  says: 

“A  letter  in  ‘Nature’  attracted  Mr.  Darwin’s  notice,  and 
somewhere  about  1874  he  invited  Mr.  Romanes  to  call  on 
him. 

“From  that  time  began  an  unbroken  friendship,  marked 
on  one  side  by  absolute  worship,  reverence,  and  affection, 
on  the  other  by  an  almost  fatherly  kindness  and  a  won¬ 
derful  interest  in  the  younger  man’s  work  and  in  his 
career.  That  first  meeting  was  a  real  epoch  in  Mr. 
Romanes’  life.  Mr.  Darwin  met  him,  as  he  often  used  to 
tell,  with  outstretched  hands,  a  bright  smile,  and  a  ‘How 
glad  I  am  that  you  are  so  young!’ 

“Perhaps  no  hero-worship  was  ever  more  unselfish, 
more  utterly  loyal,  or  more  fully  rewarded.  As  time  went 
on,  and  intimacy  increased,  and  restraint  wore  off,  Mr. 
Romanes  found  that  the  great  master  was  as  much  to  be 
admired  for  his  personal  character  as  for  his  wonderful 
gifts,  and  to  the  youth  who  never,  in  the  darkest  days  of 
utter  scepticism,  parted  with  the  love  for  goodness,  for 
beauty  of  character,  this  was  an  overwhelming  joy.”^® 

This  awakened  intellectual  and  religious  life  has  special 
relations  to  certain  principles  and  beliefs  which  help  to 
constitute  this  life.  The  most  important  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  is  to  be  found  in  the  domain  of  ethics,  philosophy 
and  religion.  By  means  of  the  chief  element  of  this  new 
life — the  element  of  inquiry — each  of  these  domains, — 
religion,  philosophy  and  ethics, — is  put  under  the  harrow 
of  questioning,  and  deep  questioning,  and  each  new  soul 
is  pressed  with  the  questions  which  every  new  soul  that 
has  come  into  the  world  and  has  come  to  itself,  has  put 

®  The  Life  of  James  McCosh.  Edited  by  William  Milligan  Sloane. 
P.  36. 

Life  and  Letters  of  George  John  Romanes.  Pp.  13-14. 
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to  itself  since  the  beginning :  Right,  what  is  it?  Wrong, 
what  constitutes  it?  Why  is  right  right?  Why  is  the 
wrong  wrong?  Why  should  I  always  do  the  right?  Why 
should  I  always  avoid  the  wrong?  Such  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  questions  which  the  soul  asks  of  itself,  and  dread¬ 
fully  real  questions  are  they  too.  Upon  their  answer  hang 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  to  the  soul.  The  teaching  of 
the  book  may  help  to  get  the  right  answer.  The  talk  of 
a  friend  may  help  to  get  the  right  answer.  But  both 
the  teaching  and  the  talk  are  the  materials  which  the 
soul  must  work  over  satisfactorily  to  itself.  Each  soul 
must  find  its  own  answer.  In  such  a  struggle  no  sub¬ 
stitution  is  possible.  There  can  be  no  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment  in  a  battle  for  an  ethical  or  a  religious  faith. 

Yet  this  struggle  may  go  from  the  battle  field  of  ethics 
to  the  broader  ground  of  philosophy  and  of  religion.  To 
the  inquiring,  struggling  soul  the  problems  of  philosophy 
touch  the  field  of  religion,  and  the  problems  of  religion 
often  find  their  solution  in  the  truths  of  philosophy.  The 
first  question  this  soul  asks  is:  “Is  there  a  God?  If 
there  is  a  God,  is  God  a  person?  And  if  He  be  a  person, 
does  He  know  me  and  can  I  know  Him  ?  If  He  is  a  person, 
what  sort  of  a  person  is  He?  If  He  is  God,  why  does 
He  let  the  world  be  so  bad?  He  cannot  be  omnipotent. 
If  He  is  omnipotent.  He  cannot  be  good,  or  He  would  not 
let  he  world  be  so  bad.  Has  God  made  a  law  of  and  for 
Himself?  Where  can  I  turn  to  find  God ?”  Such  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  the  agonizing  soul  asks  of  itself, 
and  asks  of  the  world.  How  many  are  the  men  who  have 
found  themselves  tossing  on  such  a  stormy  sea  of  doubt 
and  of  questioning!  To  call  the  names  of  some  of  them 
is  to  call  the  names  of  those  that  have  come  to  possess  a 
mighty  power  and  a  clear  faith.  One  recalls  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  life  of  Frederick  William  Robertson,  the 
great  Brighton  preacher.  One  cannot  fail  to  mention  the 
Newmans,  too,  who,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  were 
fighting  a  battle  for  their  faith.  In  the  midst  of  storm 
without  and  within  the  bosom,  these  brothers  were  trying 
to  find  an  anchorage  safe  and  sure.  At  last,  the  one  found 
it,  or  failed  to  find  it,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
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the  other  failed  to  find  it,  or  possibly  thought  he  found  it, 
in  what  one  may  call  the  certainty  of  life’s  uncertainties. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  personal  experiences  in 
religion  and  in  education,  stands  the  new  birth.  Such  an 
identity,  or  similitude,  is  significant  of  the  oneness  of 
the  being  of  man.  It  is  also  significant  of  the  uniting  of 
religion  and  of  education.  In  one  single  center  of  per¬ 
sonal  character  do  the  lines,  drawn  from  the  circum¬ 
ference,  meet. 

The  process,  thus  begun,  in  like  relations  continues. 
To  the  new  birth  of  the  soul  follows  saintliness,  or,  in 
the  older  phrase,  sanctification.  The  vital  and  vitalizing 
seed  of  holiness  sprouts,  blossoms,  and  comes  to  fruitage 
in  character.  To  the  new  birth  of  the  mind  follows  dis¬ 
cipline,  culture,  enrichment,  appreciation,  power.  Time, 
seizing  the  single  point  of  newly  revealed  causation,  bears 
the  individual  through  all  experiences  unto  enlarging  cir¬ 
cles  of  life.  Personal  intimacies  strengthen  the  common 
ties  of  holiness  and  of  intellectual  power.  Personal  revela¬ 
tions  enlarge  and  give  further  out-reach  to  vision.  Per¬ 
sonal  crises  teach  lessons  of  holiness  to  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  and  of  culture  to  the  reason.  The  book  continues,  in¬ 
deed,  to  minister,  but  it  must  be  a  book  which  is,  as  Milton 
says,  the  “life  blood  or  a  master  spirit.”  Life  itself  be¬ 
comes  an  ellipse,  drawn  from  the  two  centers  of  religion 
and  of  education.  This  process  of  culture  and  of  saintli¬ 
ness  ends,  on  one  side,  in  what  is  called  salvation,  and,  on 
the  other,  in  what  I  shall  call  completion,  or  wholeness. 
Perhaps  salvation — salvation  of  spirit,  or  salvation  of  in¬ 
tellect — might  be  used  as  a  crowning  word  for  each. 
Wholeness,  standing  for  the  original  meaning  of  salva¬ 
tion,  might  be  the  best.  Significant  it  is  that  the  process 
in  religion  and  in  education,  beginning  in  the  new  birth, 
proceeding  by  culture  and  sanctification,  comes  to  its 
zenith  and  conclusion  in  salvation,  in  individual  whole¬ 
ness  and  completeness. 

Society  moves  toward  organization.  Society  political 
becomes  the  government.  Society  domestic  becomes  the 
family.  Society  religious  becomes  the  church.  Society 
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educative  becomes  the  school.  The  experiences  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  of  society  become  thus  incarnated  in  institutions. 
The  two  most  important  institutions  are  the  family  and 
the  civil  government.  The  family  begins  in  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  a  man  and  woman  to  each  other.  Formally 
recognized  in  marriage,  it  is  continued  in  the  loyalties  of 
love.  It  is  the  pledging  of  persons  to  each  other.  It  is, 
first  and  foremost,  personal.  It  is  religious,  becoming 
more  religious  as  its  years  increase.  If  it  ceases  to  be 
religious,  its  altars  are  in  grave  peril  of  failing,  or  at 
least  its  holy  fires  are  in  danger  of  burning  low.  The 
current  tendency  toward  the  destruction  of  the  family  has 
a  partial  origin  in  the  decline  of  the  religious  atmospheres 
of  the  home.  As  the  constituting  members  of  the  family, 
this  husband  and  wife,  this  father  and  mother,  maintain 
the  spirit  of  piety,  or  the  ordinances  of  religion,  so  long 
and  so  fully  does  the  family  maintain  its  unity  of  personal 
blessedness.  Be  it  also  said  that  the  family  as  an  educa¬ 
tive  force  is  largely  personal.  The  personal  infiuence, 
feeling,  atmosphere,  sense  of  relations  of  the  home,  repre¬ 
sent  its  educational  value.  It  cannot  easily  compete  with 
the  school  in  technical  education.  But  it  can,  and  should, 
surpass  the  school  in  those  affections  and  those  personal 
relations  which  are  to  the  character  what  sunlight  is  to 
the  garden  and  the  wheat-field.  Likewise,  in  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  If,  under  the  strain  of  ordinary  society,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  persons  in  the 
home,  how  much  more  difficult  under  government,  com¬ 
plex  in  relations,  embracing  tens  of  millions,  or  hundreds 
of  millions,  to  maintain  the  power  of  personality!  Civil 
government  becomes  institutionalized.  It  enlarges  its 
functions.  It  takes  on  relations  economic  and  social.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  administration  of  many  utilities. 
Its  forces  enlarge  in  number,  and  increase  in  value.  Its 
horse-power,  both  in  physical  fact  and  in  poetical  meta¬ 
phor,  has  magnified  unto  parabolic  proportions.  Civil 
government  has  become  almost  a  Frankenstein, — a  mon¬ 
ster  which  devastates  and  destroys.  The  direful  problems 
of  civil  government  are  created  by  the  lack  of  great,  wise. 
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open-minded,  noble-hearted,  strong-willed  personalities. 
The  problems  are  the  result  of  the  presence  of  leaders 
selfish  in  spirit,  narrow  in  outlook,  ignorant  of  fact,  unable 
to  weigh  evidence,  powerless  to  understand  relations, 
willing  to  sacrifice  public  good  to  individual  pleasure. 
The  need  of  the  civil  government  is  a  revival  of  religion, 
of  personal  religion.  The  need  of  the  civil  government  is 
the  education  which  shall  purify  the  heart,  make  respon¬ 
sive  the  conscience  to  the  right,  strengthen  the  will  unto 
goodness.  Religion  through  the  church,  education  through 
the  university,  should  seek  to  give  us  such  shepherds  of 
the  people.  The  institution  of  the  family,  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  government,  we  must  have.  Conditions  determine 
them.  But  let  them  be  institutions  of  great,  rich,  noble 
personalities. 

As  I  come  to  the  close  of  this  address,  I  wish  to  make 
two  suggestions,  or  to  offer  two  improvements,  as  the  old 
sermonizers  said: 

(1)  As  experience,  education  and  religion  are  to  be 
independent,  each  of  the  other,  yet  co-operative,  each  with 
the  other,  religion  may  be  called  the  perpendicular  in 
man’s  life  and  destiny.  It  is  the  relation  of  man  to  Ulti¬ 
mate  Being  which  is  Divinity.  It  is  to  be  the  object  of 
his  aspiration,  the  end  of  his  supreme  achievement.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  unfolding  of  the  different  powers  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  development  of  these  powers  unto  their 
richest,  highest,  deepest  best.  Yet,  these  two  processes, 
or  forces,  do  co-exist,  and  should  co-labor.  Each  is,  in  a 
sense,  useless  without  th^  other.  Education  is  to  be  re¬ 
ligious,  and  religion  is  to  be  educative.  They  are  to  be 
related  as  the  spiral  which,  as  it  goes  round  on  itself, 
goes  upward. 

(2)  This  independence  of  each,  and  the  co-operation  of 
both,  are  to  proceed  under  supervision  and  guidance. 
Without  supervision  and  guidance,  the  relations  ecclesias¬ 
tic  and  educational,  become  chaotic.  With  supervision 
and  guidance,  the  relations  are  cosmic.  The  bishop,  the 
overseer,  ecclesiastical  and  educational,  under  some  form, 
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is  to  be  consecrated.  The  president,  the  professor,  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious,  is  to  be  installed.  Each  is  to  co-labor 
with  the  other.  Plato’s  philosopher-king  is  ever  to  be 
honored  and  obeyed.  Human  experience,  as  education 
and  religion,  is  thus  made  nobler,  richer,  and  more  divine. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  ITS  SETTING 

Bibucal  Theology  in  the  Light  of 
Archaeological  Research 

BY  PRESIDENT  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Introductory 

In  our  national  life  in  America,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  to  speak,  no  introduction  is  deemed 
fitting;  there  is  the  simple  announcement,  “The  Presi¬ 
dent,”  and  he  proceeds  to  speak  for  himself.  In  this  study 
the  Bible  is  to  speak;  any  introduction  of  the  first  of  all 
books  would  be  superfluous,  not  to  say  presumptuous. 
For  our  study  it  is  only  necessary  to  announce  “The 
Bible,”  and  let  the  great  book  speak  for  itself. 

Of  “Introductions  to  the  Bible”  the  world  has  had  quite 
enough,  quite  too  many  indeed.  Nothing  is  more  needed 
in  Biblical  studies  of  today  than  to  allow  the  Bible  to 
speak  for  itself.  Whether  men  receive  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  or  reject  them,  they  should  first  hear  these  teach¬ 
ings  as  the  Bible  persents  them,  and  not  torture  them  into 
the  shape  of  some  philosophical  disquisition  on  the  Bible 
or  critical  reconstruction  of  its  materials.  This  thesis, 
The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Archaeological  Research,  is  to 
call  us  back  from  wandering  away  into  the  realms  of 
speculation,  critical,  literary,  theological,  philosophical 
or  otherwise,  to  hear  what  the  Bible  as  it  is  has  to  say. 
I  will  not,  then,  in  an  “Introduction  to  the  Bible”  attempt 
to  forecast  its  teachings  or  prejudice  the  reader  and  stu¬ 
dent,  but  allow  each  to  await  the  utterances  of  the  book 
itself  and  to  judge  whether  the  spirit  of  an  all-wise  God 
speaks  through  it,  or  whether  it  is  the  fragmentary  utter¬ 
ances  of  uninspired  men. 

To  study  Biblical  theology,  the  Bible  in  its  own  set¬ 
ting,  there  is  here  then  to  be  no  introduction ;  but  to  the 
method  of  study,  to  the  historical  course  to  be  followed, 
to  the  problems  which  the  materials  present  to  us,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ancient  literary  habits  and  customs,  to  the  value 
of  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist,  and  to  the  aid  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  collateral  sciences  of  geography,  eth¬ 
nology  and  chronology,  to  the  use  of  all  these  things  as 
employed  in  this  discussion,  some  introduction  is  needed. 
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No  subject  can  be  studied  satisfactorily  without  defini¬ 
tion  of  terms  and  a  definitely  stated  analysis  and  order 
of  consideration.  We  must,  then,  at  the  very  outset,  give 
such  definition  and  analysis.  The  definition  of  terms  nov' 
to  be  presented  will  be  simply  categorical  statements  of 
what  the  Bible,  and  divisions  of  the  Bible,  and  books 
of  the  Bible,  claim  to  give;  more  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  evidences  upon  which  these  definitions  rest  may  well 
be  reserved  for  later  discussion. 

I.  Biblical  Theology.  Definition  of  anything  is  diffi¬ 
cult;  who  then  shall  perfectly  define  that  science  which 
presumes  to  present  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God?^ 

1.  From  the  vagaries  of  modern  theological  and  crit¬ 
ical  study,  Biblical  Theology  has  become  a  vague  name 
and  a  various  study. 

A.  The  name  Biblical  Theology  is  intended  to  be  in 
contrast  with  the  name  Systematic  Theology,  which  latter 
term  itself,  when  used  as  a  theological  term  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  always  should  be,  and  often  is,  thoroughly  Biblical, 
resting  all  its  positions  upon  Biblical  foundations  and 
aspiring  only  to  set  forth  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  This 
confusion  between  the  names  Biblical  Theology  and  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  is  unfortunate;  names  that  do  not 
clearly  differentiate  are  not  perfect  names.  But  these 
names  are  established  in  usage  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  them.  Biblical  Theology  presents  the  progress  of 
doctrine  in  the  Bible;  Systematic  Theology  presents  a 
system  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

B.  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,  as  given  out  to  the 
public,  or  as  pursued  in  the  class  room,  vary  all  the  way 
from  the  simplest  study  of  the  English  Bible,  chapter  by 
chapter,  to  the  presentation  of  the  most  extreme  and  ex¬ 
travagant  of  the  modem  theories  brought  out  by  the  lit- 

1  Such  definitions  as  will  be  presented  here  in  the  introduction 
will  proceed  from  the  more  general  terms  to  the  more  particular, 
first  defining  Biblical  Theology,  then  the  Bible,  then  the  Pentateuch, 
and  then  C^nesis.  Moreover,  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
the  evidences  sustaining  these  definitions  will  be  reserved  for  subse¬ 
quent  consideration  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible.  Here  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  only  the  simplest  statement  of  that  which  the  Books  claim 
to  present. 
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erary  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Indeed  in  a  great  library  of 
modern  literature  of  the  Bible  the  term  Biblical  Theology 
may  be  found  to  denote  almost  anything  that  anybody 
thinks  about  the  Bible. 

2.  Amid  such  confusion  one  thinks  long  before  ven¬ 
turing  upon  a  definition  of  Biblical  Theology.  Then  only 
with  the  humbling  consciousness  that  the  human  mind, 
being  imperfect,  seldom  attains  perfection  in  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Stripped  of  all  the  tangential  vagaries  of  specula¬ 
tive  criticism.  Biblical  Theology  should  be,  and  is,  simply 
what  the  Bible  teaches  in  the  order  in  which  the  Bible 
teaches  it.  If  we  assume  for  the  present,  awaiting  the 
proof  to  be  presented  at  another  time,  that  the  Bible  is 
a  revelation  from  God,  then  this  definition  of  Biblical 
Theology  comes  in  its  complete  application  to  present  the 
progress  of  doctrine  in  revelations^ 

Thus  the  study  of  Biblical  Theology  reveals  to  us  the 
progress  of  doctrine  in  the  Bible.  This  progress  of  doc¬ 
trine  is  found  also  to  incorporate  both  direct  revelation 
and  the  development  of  doctrine  out  of  direct  revelation. 

At  the  mention  of  the  “order  in  which  the  Bible 
teaches”  in  the  above  definition,  the  literary  criticism  at 

2  Biblical  Theology  has  been  defined  (James  Lindsay,  7.  S.  B.  E., 
p.  469-B)  as  “The  Doctrine  of  Biblical  Religion.”  But  Systematic 
Theology  is  often  that.  Again  the  same  author  defines  “Biblical 
Theology  as  a  systematic  representation  of  the  Biblical  religion 
in  its  primitive  form.”  But  this  does  not  indicate  the  determining 
principle  of  the  system,  whether  philosophical  or  historical.  Still 
again  the  same  author  says  “It  is  the  establishment  of  truth  in 
these  documentary  authorities,  which  Biblical  Theology  seeks  to 
attain.”  But  this  also  falls  short,  for  it  is  not  only  “the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  truth”  which  Biblical  Theology  should  possess,  but,  also,  in 
what  order  the  revelation  of  truth. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  (Theology  of  Old  Testament,  p.  3)  says,  “Bib¬ 
lical  Theology  is  the  knowledge  of  God’s  great  operation  in  institut¬ 
ing  His  Kingdom  among  men,  presented  to  our  view  exactly  as  it 
lies  presented  in  the  Bible”;  a  very  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
definition,  or  rather  description,  but  which  pressed  to  its  limit  would 
result  simply  in  the  reproduction  of  the  Bible  word  for  word 
“exactly  as  it  lies  presented  in  the  Bible.”  Oehler  defines  Old 
Testament  Theology  (Old  Testament  Theology,  p.  6)  to  be  “The 
Historical  exhibition  of  the  development  of  reli^on  contained  in 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.”  This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  definitions  of  Biblical  Theology,  but  may  be  reduced  to  still 
briefer  terms  as  given  above :  “the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  the  order 
in  which  the  Bible  teaches  it”  and  thus  “the  progress  of  doctrine  in 
revelation  in  the  Bible.” 
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once  raises  its  head  and  its  voice  and  demands  the  right 
to  dispose  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  their  proper  place 
before  the  examination  of  their  teaching  begins.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  claim  may  justly  be  admitted  to 
an  extent.  The  method  of  its  application  must  be  curbed 
by  two  very  important  considerations.  One,  that  archives 
handed  down  by  a  long  process  are  properly  presumed 
to  be  in  the  place  to  which  their  own  claims  assign  them 
until  these  claims  are  definitely  refuted  by  unimpeachable 
evidence.  The  other  consideration  is  that,  until  its  claims 
be  refuted,  it  is  inevitable  that  an  archive  should  not  be 
otherwise  than  orderly  and  progressive.  In  accordance 
with  the  first  of  these  considerations,  the  order  in  which 
the  various  books  of  the  Bible  are  bound  up  together  in 
our  present  editions  is  of  no  worth,  but  the  place  claimed 
by  these  various  books  for  themselves  must  stand,  as  in 
every  ancient  archive,  until  definitely  challenged  by  un¬ 
impeachable  evidence  (cf.  Lamb,  Miracle  and  Science, 
pp.  30-33,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  section  21).  In  this 
study  of  Biblical  Theology  they  will  be  so  allowed  to  stand, 
until  and  if,  in  the  application  of  the  second  considera¬ 
tion,  the  presumption  that  an  archive  is  in  order,  the 
value  of  any  reconstruction  of  the  materials  of  the  var¬ 
ious  books  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  progress 
of  doctrine  in  the  Bible  at  its  face  value,  and,  as  ever, 
must  submit  to  the  test,  “The  God  that  Answereth  by 
Fire,  Let  Him  be  God”;  the  Biblical  Theology  resulting 
from  this  comparison  that  manifests  most  of  the 
“Tongues  of  Fire”  let  that  he  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
To  this  test  it  is  proposed  to  subject  the  Biblical  claim 
to  be  of  divine  revelation.  If  the  Book  cannot  sustain 
itself,  it  cannot  be  sustained. 

A.  Biblical  Theology  may  be  described  as  being  not 
theology  as  a  system,  but  theology  as  a  historical  revela¬ 
tion.  Biblical  Theology  is  to  Systematic  Theology,  in  one 
respect,  as  a  fiower  garden  is  to  the  science  of  botany; 
the  one  supplies  the  materials  of  the  other.  The  question 
will  be  asked  where  is  this  progress  of  doctrine  in  reve¬ 
lation  which  we  call  Biblical  Theology  ?  Is  it  the  progress 
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of  doctrine  in  revelation  to  the  world  or  only  the  progress 
of  doctrine  in  the  Bible  which  records  that  revelation? 
This  question  is  not  as  important  as  it  at  first  seems  to  be. 
While  the  early  progress  of  doctrine  concerning  creation 
and  the  fall  and  the  revelation  to  Noah  at  the  time  of  the 
Deluge  was  not  written  down,  at  least  in  its  present  form, 
until  long  afterward,  perhaps  not,  at  the  earliest,  until 
the  days  of  revelation  in  the  wilderness,  yet  the  events 
recorded  of  that  early  period  manifestly  took  place  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  are  recorded,  and  in  large 
measure,  at  least,  the  revelation  was  known  to  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  world,  as  will  appear  further  on  in  this  study. 
It  may  be  that  the  antediluvian  world  in  the  matter  of 
revelation  stands  separate  and  distinct  from  the  post¬ 
diluvian  world,  having  had  this  revelation  which  passed 
away  and  was  again  given  after  the  flood.  It  may  well 
be,  indeed,  that  the  antediluvian  revelation  reached  to  the 
whole  course  of  revelation,  as  does  the  post-diluvian  reve¬ 
lation  which  we  possess,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  or  of  backwardness,  of  our  knowledge  the 
best  that  we  can  do  is  to  regard  it  as  only  a  part  of  the 
revelation  given  to  the  world. 

As  revelation  is  claimed  by  the  Bible  we  shall  in  this 
study,  for  the  present  at  least,  assume  that  claim  to  be 
true  without  entering  upon  any  philosophical  discussion 
of  the  subject.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  this  time  to  note 
that  the  Bible  doctrine  of  revelation  is  no  sudden  and 
obtrusive  claim,  but  is  only  a  slight  advance  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  creation.  God  having  manifested  Himself,  His 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  progressively  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  all  things  until  at  last  He  made  man  in  His  own 
image  and  able  to  understand,  it  is  but  a  very  small  step 
forward  in  the  same  direction  to  reveal  Himself  further 
to  this  human  understanding  which  He  created  in  the 
beginning;  so  creation  taking  place  as  recorded,  then 
revelation  is  naturally  to  be  expected  (cf.  Oehler  0.  T. 
Theology,  Vol.  I,  Sec.  VI,  pp.  22).  We  will  follow  along 
the  course  of  the  stream  of  revelation  according  to  the 
claims  of  the  Book  which  records  it  and  judge  of  its 
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reality  and  correctness  at  last  by  the  results,  the  system, 
or  lack  of  system,  which  may  appear. 

B.  The  method  of  study  of  Biblical  Theology  to  be  here 
presented  will  be  not  so  much  by  discussion  as  by  dis¬ 
covery,  the  discovery  of  the  Biblical  teaching  from  the 
text  itself.  While  every  such  work  necessarily  presumes 
that  the  author  of  it  has  gone  over  the  course  followed 
and  so  knows  whither  it  will  lead,  those  who  follow  along 
after  him  have  no  less  the  sense  and  the  joy  of  discovery. 
The  method  of  study  will  thus  be  largely  the  method  of 
the  Bible  itself,  the  teaching  of  abstract  truth  by  con¬ 
crete  examples  of  its  application.  Moreover,  as  already 
intimated,  the  method  of  study  will  not  be  by  use  of  the 
work  of  literary  criticism  which  disputes  many  of  the 
claims  of  the  various  books  for  themselves,  proceeding  to 
reconstruct  and  rearrange  them  according  to  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  theory  of  historical  development,  but  will  rather  study 
the  Books  of  the  Bible  for  the  progress  of  doctrine  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  claims,  and  accepting  them  at  their 
face  value.  Every  witness  is  to  be  heard  in  direct  testi¬ 
mony  before  cross  examination;  and  the  rule  applies  as 
well  in  literary  study  of  the  Bible  or  any  other  book 
as  in  a  court  of  law;  the  rules  of  evidence  are  of  uni¬ 
versal  application  wherever  human  testimony  is  given. 
We  will  note  what  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  have 
already  contributed  toward  the  progress  of  doctrine  on 
their  own  patent  claims,  for  their  own  place  in  that 
progress ;  and  in  only  a  very  few  instances,  as  the  Book  of 
Job  and  the  Chronicles,  is  there  any  real  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  claims  of  the  Books  for  their  own  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  However  much 
some  may  dispute  the  correctness  of  these  claims,  there 
will  be  none  to  dispute  the  way  in  which  these  claims  place 
the  various  books.  The  same  may  be  seen  also  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  Historical  Church  down  to  the  rise  of 
the  reconstructing  literary  criticism,  and  in  all  the  works 
since  that  time  which  have  not  accepted  the  divisions  of 
the  literary  criticism,  such  as  the  Bible  helps  bound  up 
with  the  Oxford  Bible  and  in  the  great  commentaries  of 
a  preceding  century. 
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II.  The  Bible.  Who  would  venture  to  define  the  Bible? 
Only  upon  some  inadequate  description  may  one  venture. 
The  Bible  is  not  history ;  it  contains  much  historical  mat¬ 
ter,  but  mere  history  it  is  not,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  give 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  Bible  is  not  philosophy, 
though  some  of  the  most  profound  philosophical  utter¬ 
ances  are  found  within  its  covers,  as  in  the  sublime  dra¬ 
matic  poem  of  Job,  in  the  practical  philosophy  of  life  in 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  in  the  strange  philosophy  of 
religion  of  The  Preacher  who  found  by  experience  all 
things  to  be  vanity  “under  the  sun,”  and  also  in  some  of 
the  discussions  of  Paul  in  the  profound  things  of  God’s 
plan  of  redemption.  Then  the  Bible  is  not  science,  though 
it  presents  much  scientific  truth  in  popular  language 
largely  by  concrete  example ;  indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  concerned,  it  presents  scientific  truth  in  a 
language  devoid  of  technical  terms  and  so  employing  the 
common  language  of  appearances  as  does  colloquial  speech 
among  all  people  and  in  all  times.  Scientific  treatises 
today  also  ofttimes  employ  popular  language  in  part ;  even 
the  nautical  almanac  speaks  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun. 

What  then  is  the  Bible?  It  is  a  record  of  Sin  and  Sal¬ 
vation  and  so  presents  The  History  of  Redemption.  Every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  Bible  is  subsidiary.  A  single  chapter, 
Gen.  10,  gives  a  survey  of  the  whole  progress  of  the  human 
race  and  their  dispersion  over  the  world  from  the  days 
of  Noah  far  down  the  course  of  history  until  about  the 
time  of  the  exodus,  and  then  almost  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  devoted  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Redemption  through  the  chosen  race  and  nation. 
A  few  verses  in  Gen.  11  record  the  family  of  Terah  and 
then  twenty-five  chapters  are  given  to  the  story  of  Abra¬ 
ham  the  patriarch  of  the  Chosen  line.  The  14th  chapter 
of  Genesis  tells  us  the  story  of  the  capture  and  rescue  of 
Lot,  and  only  introduces  in  a  parenthesis  the  sidelong 
glance  at  world  history  connected  with  that  story. 

Further  description  of  the  Bible  may  be  obtained  by 
noting  certain  characteristics : 
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1.  The  Bible  represents  two  Dispensations,  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  types  and  shadows  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  types  and  shadows  adumbrate  the  second  dispensa¬ 
tion  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  types,  the  “better  things 
to  come.”  The  New  Testament  represents  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Old 
Testament,  “the  better  things”  which  did  come.  The  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  types  and  the  antitypes  makes  of  the 
story  of  the  two  dispensations  one  book.  Hence  the  two 
testaments  are  rightly  called  The  Bible,  the  Book. 

2.  The  Bible  is  thus  divided  into  two  testaments  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  two  Dispensations. 

A.  The  Old  Testament  consists  of  the  Law  which 
enfolds  the  method  of  Salvation  from  Sin  through  par¬ 
ticular  providences ;  Prophecy  which  declares  the  method 
of  salvation  at  the  mouth  of  many  prophets  and  especially 
supplies  the  incentive  toward  obedience;  and  the  Writ¬ 
ings  which  give  special  aim  and  aid  toward  holy  living 
through  the  devotional  and  practical  books. 

B.  The  New  Testament  consists  of  the  Gospel  which 
specially  unfolds  the  method  of  salvation  in  dealing  with 
sin,  the  Acts  and  the  Doctrinal  Epistles  which  supply  the 
incentive  to  obedience,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse  which  aid  and  conduct  us  in  all  holy  living. 

3.  The  Bible  covers  five  historical  periods  of  Biblical 
Theology  during  the  whole  course  of  the  progress  of  doc¬ 
trine  which  it  contains.  The  study  of  Biblical  Theology 
throughout  these  different  periods  cannot  within  the 
scope  of  a  single  volume  reach  down  to  all  the  details  of 
the  progress  of  doctrine.  A  Biblical  Theology  that  is  to 
be  a  comprehensive  study  fitted  to  give  one  a  grasp  of  the 
progress  of  doctrine  in  the  Word  must  of  necessity  be  a 
mountain-top  study  only,  glimpsing  the  great  peaks  of  the 
landscape  of  revelation  and  merely  glancing  down  into 
the  valleys  that  lie  between.  As  one  who  traverses  all  the 
valleys  of  a  mountain  land  finds  it  very  difficult  to  have  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  and  right  notion  of  the 
landscape  as  a  whole;  so  it  is,  so  it  has  ever  been,  the 
bane  of  a  minute  detailed  Biblical  criticism  that  it  becomes 
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so  immersed  and  enmeshed  in  its  own  details  that  it  fails 
to  grasp  the  revelation  as  a  whole.  In  this  study  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Theology  we  will  take  our  stand  constantly  on  the 
mountain  tops  and  by  means  of  the  Biblical  references 
only  point  to  the  valleys  that  lie  between.  Thus  all  may 
get  a  comprehensive  view,  and  the  exhaustive  student  may 
at  his  pleasure  descend  to  traverse  the  deep  valleys  which 
have  been  pointed  out. 

The  periods  covered  by  Biblical  Theology  are: — 

I.  The  Patriarchal  Period  extending  from  the  creation 
to  the  descent  of  the  patriarchs  into  Egypt  for  the  so¬ 
journ  there.  This  period  distinctly  presents  Revelation 
in  Promise.  As  a  rosebud  enfolds  within  itself  all  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  full-blown  rose  and  yet  with¬ 
holds  these  things  almost  wholly  from  our  senses,  so  this 
first  period  is  full  of  promise  of  all  that  follows,  yet  it 
does  little  more  than  arouse  our  hopes. 

II.  The  Tribal  Period  extends  from  the  descent  into 
Egypt  to  the  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land.  Its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  is  that  it  presents  Revelation 
through  Providences.  It  has  still  the  presence  of  the 
Promise,  especially  in*  the  types  of  “better  things  to 
come,”  and  sometimes  goes  forward  to  exhortation  like 
prophecy,  but  in  the  main  it  is  revelation  through  great 
providences  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Wilderness. 

III.  The  National  Period  extends  from  the  conquest 
of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  dis¬ 
pensation.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  prophecy, 
while  there  is  still  the  promise  in  all  its  fulness  and  ever 
unfolding,  and  sometimes  there  is  revelation  through 
great  providences.  This  is  preeminently  the  period  of 
instruction  through  men  sent  to  speak  for  God,  judges, 
kings,  poets,  proverbialists  and  philosophers  and  prophets 
ever  reiterating  and  applying  the  message  enfolded  in 
the  promise  and  unfolded  in  the  great  providences  of 
Revelation  through  Providences. 

IV.  The  Redemption  Period  extends  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  consummation  of  his  ministry  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  His  atoning  work.  The  preeminent  character- 
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istic  of  this  period  is  Revelation  in  Person.  The  Bud  of 
Promise  is  now  fully  opened  and  the  Revelation  through 
Providences  in  the  Tribal  Period  is  now  completely  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  foreshadowed 
in  the  ceremonial  system  and  proclaimed  by  the  prophets. 
Christ  said  of  his  mission  “I  came  to  fulfil”  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  considers  in  detail  the  fulfillment 
by  Him  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

V.  The  Evangelistic  Period  extended  from  the  ascen¬ 
sion  of  our  Lord  through  the  Apostolic  Age,  unfolding  in 
the  preaching  and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan¬ 
gelists  the  whole  revelation  already  made,  and  now  the 
proclamation  of  that  revelation  continues  in  effect 
through  every  preacher  of  the  Word  to  the  end  of  the 
world  (cf.  I.  S.  B.  E.,  467  B,  468  A). 

III.  The  Pentateuch.  The  law  which  enfolds  the 
method  of  this  history  of  Redemption  consists  of : 

1.  Genesis,  which  recounts  the  Introduction  of  Sin 
and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it. 

2.  Exodus,  which  gives  account  of  Redemption  by  the 
blood  of  a  substitute,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Wilderness 
journey. 

3.  Leviticus,  which  tells  of  the  way  of  access  to  God 
and  brings  us  near  to  God  through  worship. 

4.  Numbers,  which  in  the  hard,  yet  gracious,  exper¬ 
iences  of  the  Wilderness  delineates  the  pilgrimage  of  life 
in  a  true  service  of  God. 

5.  Deuteronomy,  which  announces  the  triumph  through 
the  obedience  of  faith  (Moorehead,  Outline  Studies,  p.  18) . 

IV.  Genesis.  The  Book  of  Genesis  (Greek,  “Begin¬ 
nings”)  tells  of  the  introduction  of  Sin  and  makes  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

Genesis 

UNITY  AND  COMPOSITION 

There  is  much  discussion  concerning  the  composition 
of  Genesis,  the  time,  its  author  or  authors,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  it  is  composed  and  so,  whether  it  be  a 
book  or  a  scrap-book.  All  these  questions  belong  rather 
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to  Old  Testament  criticism.  We  are  to  consider  now 
rather  the  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  of  Genesis  as  a  fin¬ 
ished  product  and  the  method  of  composition  in  order  to 
account  for  the  present  form  of  the  book.  Whenever  and 
wherever  Genesis  was  written  and  whoever  the  author  or 
authors,  the  book  as  we  have  it  now  was  made  upon  some 
plan  and  meant  for  some  purpose.  What  is  that  plan  and 
that  purpose?  (cf.  /.  S.  B.  E.,  1200-B,  1201-A;  Green, 
The  Unity  of  Genesis) . 

I.  The  Book  of  Genesis  begins  with  an  introduction  to 
the  world  drama;  it  gives  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  the  preparation  of  the  stage  of  action, 
and  a  presentation  of  the  dramatis  personae,  Gen.  1-2:3 
(/.  S.  B.  E.,  1200-A).  It  is  at  once  the  most  unique  and 
appropriate,  most  comprehensive  and  sublime,  introduc¬ 
tion  to  be  found  among  all  the  books  in  the  world.  The 
truth  of  the  contents  of  this  preface  of  the  Bible  seems 
inexhaustible ;  new  truth  is  always  being  brought  out  of  it. 

II.  After  this  introduction,  the  book  of  Genesis  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  unfold  the  beginnings  of  Sin  and  Salvation  in 
the  world,  in  progressive  order,  and  in  ten  sections  called 
“generations.”  This  word  “generations”  translates  the 
Hebrew  *‘Tol6ddth.*'  It  has  all  the  meaning  found  for  it 
in  its  use  in  these  ten  sections,  though  it  sometimes 
strains  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  “generations” 
to  yield  all  the  meanings  intended  by  the  use  of  the  He¬ 
brew  word  *‘Tdl6d6th”  This  Hebrew  word  means  first 
“births”;  but  several  births  make  a  family,  so  the  word 
has  a  secondary  meaning,  “families” ;  and  many  families 
give  rise  to  history  and  so  the  Hebrew  word  is  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  “history”;  and  finally,  the  “birth” 
of  an  idea,  of  an  infiuence,  of  a  nation,  of  a  world,  is  its 
“origin”  and  thus  the  Hebrew  word  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  “origin,”  the  birth  or  beginning  of  things  (cf. 
/.  S.  B,  E.,  1200-B,  1206-A).  The  examination  of  these 
ten  sections  called  “generations”,  and  the  listing  of  them 
in  a  systematic  diagram  will  at  once  reveal  to  us  the  plan, 
and  through  the  plan  the  purpose  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
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1.  The  Origin  of  the  Heav- 

Gen.  2:4-4:26 

All  Lines 

72  verses 

ens  and  the  Earth 

2.  Genealogy  of  Adam  (a) 

Gen.  5: 1-6:8 

All  Lines 

40  verses 

3.  History  of  Noah  (b) 

Gen.  6:9-9:29 

Chosen  Line 

89  verses 

4.  History  of  the  Sons  of 

Gen.  10-11;  9 

All  Lines 

41  verses 

Noah  (c) 

5.  The  Genealogy  of  Shem 

Gen.  11:10-11:26 

All  Lines 

17  verses 

6.  History  of  Terah 

Gen.  11:27-25:11 

Chosen  Line 

377  verses 

7.  History  of  Ishmael 

Gen.  25:12-25:18 

Evil  Line 

7  verses 

8.  History  of  Isaac 

Gen.  25:19-35-29 

Chosen  Line 

364  verses 

9.  History  of  Esau 

Gen.  36:1,  9-37:1 

Evil  Line 

43  verses 

10.  The  History  of  Jacob 

Gen.  37:2-50:26 

Chosen  Line 

448  verses 

The  facts  revealed  by  the  arranging  and  describing  of 
these  sections  in  order  thus  are  most  clear  and  significant. 

1.  The  plan  of  Genesis  is  manifestly  an  introduction 
and  ten  sections  called  “generations.”^ 

2.  The  Method  of  Genesis  is  to  give  first  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Evil  Line  of  descent  in  the  human  race  (Gen. 
5:l-6:8;  10-11:9;  11:10-11:26;  25:12-25:18;  36:1-37:1), 
sometimes  of  All  Lines,  and  then  a  more  extended  account 
of  the  Chosen  Line  (Gen.  6:9-9:29;  11:27-25:11;  25:19- 
35:29;  37:2-50:26). 

3.  Thus  the  revelatory  purpose  of  Genesis  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  made  known  to  us ;  it  is  to  give  the  plan  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Redemption  in  embryo.  Salvation  by  a  Saviour 
and  through  a  people.  How  fully  the  people  then  under¬ 
stood  this  we  do  not  know,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
they  knew;  we  only  know  how  much  of  their  knowledge 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.  It  seems  obscure  to  us  and 
is  only  completely  understood  in  the  light  of  later  and 
fuller  revelation.  It  is  quite  possible  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  full-blown  rose  to  detect  its  form  and  character  in 
the  tiny  petals  of  the  bud  yet  unopened,  but  not,  if  we 

a.  Hebrew  “Book  of  the  Generations  of  Adam,” 

b.  Why  not  biography? 

c.  “Descendants,”  “Their  families,  after  their  generations,  in 
their  Nations.”  Gen.  10:5,  10:20,  10:31,  10:32. 

3  A  curious  half  recognition  of  this  simple  structure  of  Genesis 
is  presented  by  Dr.  Peters  in  his  valuable  work.  The  Bible  and  the 
Spade,  page  Off.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  anyone  should  per¬ 
ceive  anything  of  this  simple  plan  of  the  book  and  yet  yield  himself 
to  the  idea  of  the  “complex  and  artificial  arrangement”  which  Dr. 
Peters  sees  in  the  book. 
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have  never  seen  the  full-blown  rose.  For  ourselves  we 
may  thus  interpret  the  early  revelation,  but  may  not  read 
our  present  knowledge  into  possession  of  the  early  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  world,  except  as  we  have  evidence  that 
they  possessed  it. 

4.  Incidentally  the  examination  into  the  unity  of  Gen¬ 
esis  contributes  much  on  the  subject  of  the  composition 
of  the  book;  one  plan  and  purpose  point  to  one  author 
at  one  time.  Even  if  many  documents  were  used,  he  who 
used  them  is  the  real  author  of  the  book.  For  a  book  does 
not  consist  in  words,  but  in  information,  and  in  purpose, 
and  a  plan.  The  author’s  work  is  his  conception  of  things 
as  presented  in  the  book  which  he  produces  (7.  S.  B.  E., 
pp.  1199-1214). 

The  necessary  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  Composi¬ 
tion  of  Genesis  is  a  discovery  of  the  real  problem.  I  have 
indicated,  that  really  to  study  Biblical  Theology  is  to 
study  (1)  the  Bible  at  its  face  value,  hence  Genesis  as  a 
finished  product.  Any  original  investigation  of  a  book 
must  of  necessity  do  this ;  a  book  must  be  allowed  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  own  claims  and  any  investigation  of  a  book  that 
sets  out  without  first  accepting  its  face  value,  starts  upon 
an  assumption  of  the  truth  of  some  theory  which  the  in¬ 
vestigation  has  not  as  yet  proved.  The  face  value  of  a 
book  must  be  accepted  conditionally  in  order  to  discover 
whether  or  not  its  face  value  comports  with  its  claims; 
thus  we  best  reach  an  estimate  of  its  real  character. 

(2)  But  the  face  value  of  Scripture  and  especially  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  is  greatly  discredited  at  the  present 
time  in  the  name  of  the  Higher,  or  Literary,  criticism  of 
the  Bible.  From  internal  evidences,  especially  by  the  use 
subjective  criteria  concerning  what  the  Scriptures  ought 
to  be,  it  is  argued,  and  with  great  plausibility  for  the 
mind  that  approves  such  a  method,  that  the  face  value  of 
Scripture  is  not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  we  must  go 
back  of  the  record  and  correct  and  amend  and  rearrange 
it  according  to  a  predetermined  theory  of  literary  develop¬ 
ment  and  in  accord  with  an  also  predetermined  theory  of 
historical  development  of  ancient  Semitic  people.  A  study 
of  this  subject  in  so  far  as  it  especially  applies  to  Genesis, 
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which  we  are  about  to  make  the  subject  of  study,  must  be 
considered  now.  The  Literary  Unity  of  Genesis,  already 
so  clearly  evidenced,  presents  confirmative  and  attractive 
evidence  for  the  face  value  of  this  part  of  Scripture; 
such  systematic  unity  points  also  to  such  a  masterful  con¬ 
trolling  spirit  in  the  author  of  it  as  may  well  comport 
with  absolute  originality  and  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  notion  of  any  composite,  haphazard,  scrap-book 
composition.  But  aside  from  this,  there  are  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  concerning  the  composition  of  Genesis  raised  by 
criticism  which  must  be  considered,  'and,  if  possible, 
cleared  away  before  the  interpretation  and  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  contents  of  Genesis. 

A.  Doublets.  Frequent  repetitions,  and  even  dupli¬ 
cated  accounts  of  events,  are  pointed  out  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  scrap-book  character  of  such  portions  of 
Scripture  (/.  S.  B.  E.,  2301-4,  2303-4). 

B.  Anachronisms.  Many  anachronisms  also  are  al¬ 
leged  in  the  use  of  words,  in  historical  statements  or  im¬ 
plications,  and  in  etymological  hints  (7.  S.  B.  E.,  1212-3). 

Before  assuming  the  face  value  of  this  portion  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  the  purpose  of  our  investigation,  let  us  face  these 
questions  raised  by  criticism.  It  is  proper  to  examine 
these  questions  now,  though  excluding  for  the  present 
other  questions  raised  by  criticism,  because  these  are 
questions  concerning  the  face  value  of  Scripture  that 
have  to  do  with  its  composition  rather  than  with  its  con¬ 
tent.  Any  falsity  here  would  present  to  us  a  false  face, 
so  before  accepting  the  face  value  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  face  is  the  real  face  and  not  a  mask.  When  we  have 
determined  the  face  appearing  to  be  genuine  and  not  a 
mask,  we  may  leave  the  character  represented  by  that  real 
face  to  display  itself;  character  will  out. 

A.  Doublets.  Many  doublets,  duplicated  accounts,  of 
events  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures,  especially  in  Genesis.  These  are  taken  by  many 
persons  to  indicate  the  composite  character  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  on  the  supposition  that  an  author  would  not  write 
the  same  thing  twice.  Such  a  supposition  is  plausible  at 
first  sight,  but  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  close  scrutiny  be- 
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fore  final  and  complete  acceptance.  Authors  frequently 
find  it  convenient,  and  indeed  important,  to  give  some 
account  of  an  event  more  than  once;  just  as  popular 
speakers,  and  so  the  narrative  of  public  speeches  very 
frequently  use  the  same  materials  on  different  occasions 
and  for  different  purposes,  and  not  to  forget  that  teachers 
— and  were  not  the  Biblical  authors  ofttimes  teachers — 
before  different  classes  go  over  the  same  materials  again 
and  again.  Such  considerations  require  us  to  look  very 
sharply  into  the  supposition  that  doublets  imply  compo¬ 
site  authorship  before  accepting  that  assumption. 

1.  Very  few  of  these  duplications  of  narrative  impress 
the  ordinary  reader  as  being  such,  or  indeed  attract  his 
attention  at  all.  They  usually  come  into  the  narrative  in 
each  place  so  naturally,  that,  if  there  is  composite  author¬ 
ship,  an  artful  arrangement  of  materials,  it  has  been  so 
well  done  as  completely  to  deceive  all  but  those  who  are 
specially  looking  for  such  things,  and  by  these  must  usu¬ 
ally  be  elaborately  worked  out.  This  may  be  perceived  at 
once  by  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  list  of  doublets  who 
will  read  rapidly,  as  in  any  other  book  of  history,  a  narra¬ 
tive  in  Genesis.  In  a  very  few  instances  there  are  clearly 
two  accounts.  The  narrative  of  creation  is  one  such. 
But  the  second  account,  after  the  close  of  the  marvelously 
comprehensive  and  condensed  account  of  the  creation  of 
all  things,  gives  another  account  so  naturally  as  a  brief 
historical  introduction  to  the  more  detailed  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  human  race  whose  tragic  fall  and  career 
and  redemption  is  now  to  be  related,  that  only  those  look¬ 
ing  for  repetitions  notice  this  as  such.  The  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  by  almost  any  historical  writer  is  apt  to 
have  such  a  summary  reference  to  preceding  great  events 
with  which  to  point  the  way  for  what  follows.  No  artifice 
of  rhetoric  is  more  frequent  than  this.  Also  it  may  be 
said  that  many  so-called  doublets  are  only  worked  out  by 
those  who  think  they  have  found  them  after  minute  scru¬ 
tiny  and  with  labored  discussion  and  piecing  together  of 
materials.  Difficulty  is  found  in  making  out  the  doublets 
in  the  account  of  the  ffood  (Gen.  6-9)  where,  to  the  casual 
reader,  they  seem  most  natural  reiterations  of  thought. 
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Still  greater  difficulty  is  encountered  in  parcelling  out  the 
narrative  of  the  story  of  Joseph  (Gen.  27-48),  and  the 
Plagues  in  Egypt  (Ex.  5-11)  and,  most  of  all,  the  account 
of  the  exodus  (Ex.  12-19). 

2.  The  claim  for  doublets  cannot  properly  be  consid¬ 
ered  without  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  verbose¬ 
ness  and  repetitiousness  were  characteristic  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Bible  Lands  in  Bible  times.  Special  influences 
which  contributed  to  this  characteristic  of  the  literature 
will  be  considered  presently,  but  now  it  is  important  only 
to  note  the  fact.  Parallelism  is  of  the  very  genius  of 
Semitic  languages,  as  everyone  even  slightly  acquainted 
with  them  knows.  This  is,  of  course,  chiefly  character¬ 
istic  of  poetry,  but  not  altogether  wanting  in  prose,  as 
prose  writers  ofttimes  tend  toward  poetic  expression. 
This  is  specially  to  be  noticed  in  the  Judgments  of  the 
Pentateuchal  codes  (Ex.  21;  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Kyle,  97).  And  in  addition,  entirely  beyond  this  poetic 
tendency.  Oriental  Semitic  literature  is  verbose  and  repe¬ 
titious  to  utter  weariness  of  the  English  reader.  This 
seems  ofttimes  to  the  Occidental  mind  mere  useless  verb¬ 
iage  indeed.  An  hour’s  reading  in  a  translation  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  at  almost  any  point  will  give  one 
the  most  sensible  experience  of  this  habit  of  tediousness 
(cf.  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testament,  Rogers, 
specially  pages  121-186) .  It  is  evident  that  in  a  language 
in  which  such  repetitions  is  a  common  characteristic, 
authors  were  not  careful  to  avoid  repetitions  as  is  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  Western  literary  method  of  today. 

3.  Besides  this,  certain  literary  methods  of  that  day 
tended  directly  to  produce  doublets ;  especially  is  this  true 
of  methods  made  necessary  by  the  writing  materials  of 
that  time.  Writing  materials  and  methods  have  very 
much  to  do  with  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  lit¬ 
erature,  not  only  manifesting  these  characteristics,  but 
actually  producing  them.  How  very  much  of  the  literary 
charm  and  perfection  of  the  modern  book  is  due  to  the 
division  into  chapters,  the  pagination,  the  careful  punc¬ 
tuation  throughout,  not  to  speak  of  the  title  page,  the 
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table  of  contents,  and  the  index.  Yet  all  these  things 
were  lacking  in  the  ancient  literature  of  Bible  lands. 
In  fact,  a  book  was  finished  then  at  the  point  where  now 
the  author  begins  to  prepare  his  manuscript  for  the  press. 
Then,  our  present-day  form  of  books  makes  possible  in¬ 
valuable  references  and  cross  references  which  enable  us 
to  make  ready  use  of  the  great  libraries.  This  would  not 
be  possible  with  libraries  of  original  manuscripts. 

(a)  The  inconvenience  of  ready  reference  in  a  manu¬ 
script  roll  tended  to  repetitiousness.  The  roll  was  written 
in  columns  across  the  roll,  giving  to  our  eye  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  pages,  but  in  the  early  times  these  were  not  num¬ 
bered,  and  did  not  always  contain  the  same  number  of 
lines  to  the  column.  Then,  reference  from  one  roll  to 
another  of  the  same  book  material  was  not  possible;  in 
fact,  each  roll  was  not  only  a  separate  book  but  a  separate 
edition  of  the  book.  If  the  author  wished  to  make  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  something  which  he  had  already  written  in  his 
book,  another  difficulty  arose ;  not  only  he  could  not  give 
page  and  line,  but,  if  he  could  have  done  so,  he  must  unroll 
several  feet  of  the  manuscript  to  find  the  place  and  after¬ 
wards  roll  it  up  again.  And  the  reader  would  have  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Naturally  the  easy  method  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  was  to  repeat  that  to  which  the  writer  de¬ 
sired  to  refer,  and  this  became  the  accepted  literary 
method.  Even  this  involved  much  inconvenience  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  if  he  quoted  exactly  which  had  been 
written.  The  result  of  these  literary  difficulties  was  that 
free  quotation,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  an  author  to 
say  again  what  he  had  said  before,  though  in  slightly 
different  language,  came  to  be  commonly  practiced.  This 
free  quotation  of  Scripture  was  in  vogue  in  our  Lord’s 
day. 

(b)  The  inconvenience  of  ready  reference  in  the  use  of 
rolls  was  encountered  equally  in  the  use  of  tablets  of  the 
cuneiform  writing.  Tablets  could  not  be  bound  together ; 
in  fact  each  tablet  was  a  separate  book  and  as  the  tablets 
made  by  hand  were  not  uniform  in  size  and  in  the  amount 
of  inscription  on  a  side,  each  tablet  was  also  a  separate 
edition  of  that  book  or  part  of  that  book.  In  the  case  of 
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historical  tablets,  these  separate  books  corresponded 
rather  to  the  chapters  or  parts  or  volumes  of  a  modem 
history.  And  just  as  these  divisions  of  a  history  have  al¬ 
ways  an  introduction  which  very  frequently  is  a  brief 
resume  of  what  has  been  written  in  a  preceding  part,  so 
the  tablet  was  apt  to  have  as  an  introduction  a  resume 
of  some  things  written  in  the  preceding  tablet.  In  fact 
all  the  difficulties  and  devices  to  meet  those  difficulties 
which  are  found  in  the  use  of  manuscript  rolls  arose  also 
in  the  use  of  tablets. 

(c)  Whether  therefore  rolls  or  tablets  were  used,  the 
habit  of  free  repetition  and  quotation  arose  most  natu¬ 
rally  and  continued,  in  fact,  to  New  Testament  times. 

4.  Now  the  originals  of  the  early  Old  Testament  writ¬ 
ings  were  either  on  rolls  or  on  tablets ;  thus,  in  either  case, 
presenting  all  these  literary  peculiarities  just  noticed. 
Notwithstanding  the  vehement  outcry  of  some  Hebraists, 
especially  Hebrews  themselves,  the  archaeological  evi¬ 
dence  points  most  strongly  to  cuneiform  originals  on  clay 
tablets. 

A.  The  Discovery  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Tablets  by 
Dr.  Murch  in  1888  was  truly  epochal  in  its  influence  in 
many  ways.  Especially  it  established  the  then  startling 
fact  that,  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  exodus, 
the  cuneiform  method  of  writing  and  the  Palestinian  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  Babylonian  tongue  were  the  language  and 
script  for  important  documents  in  Palestine  and  so  most 
certainly  for  documents  provided  for  a  people  going  to 
live  in  Palestine.  Thus  archaeologists  generally  have 
believed  that  whatever  was  written  at  that  time  for 
Israelites  going  to  the  Promised  Land  would  be  written 
in  cuneiform  tablets  and  in  the  Palestinian  dialect  of  the 
Babylonian  tongue.  This  is  admited  even  by  some  of 
those  who  deny  that  the  Pentateuch  or  any  considerable 
part  of  it  was  written  at  that  time. 

B.  The  same  view  concerning  the  cuneiform  original 
of  the  early  Old  Testament  books  has  been  strongly  urged 
on  philological  grounds,  especially  by  Professor  Sayce. 
He  makes  the  claim,  with  much  plausibility,  that  the 
spelling  of  proper  names  as  they  now  appear  in  the  early 
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Old  Testament  books  shows  clearly  that  they  have  been 
translated  from  a  cuneiform  text.  The  cuneiform  method 
of  writing,  being  distinctly  syllabic,  contributes,  it  is 
claimed,  a  syllabification  of  names  when  transliterated 
from  the  cuneiform  which  is  easily  detected;  certain 
vowels  following  certain  consonants,  as  u  always  follows 
q  in  English. 

C.  Latterly  the  cuneiform  original  for  early  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books  has  been  quite  conclusively  argued  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Naville,  the  distinguished  Egyptologist  and  arch¬ 
aeologist  of  the  University  of  Geneva  {Archaeology  of 
the  Old  Testament,  V-VI).  Every  attempt  has  been 
made  to  refute  his  argument  by  philological  rules  and 
even  by  the  argumentum  ad  hominum,  that  he  is  an  arch¬ 
aeologist  and  not  a  philologist.  But  the  facts  of  archae¬ 
ology  will  usually  seem  to  the  unprejudiced  more  per¬ 
suasive  than  the  rules  of  philology,  which  after  all  that 
may  be  well  said  for  their  great  importance,  are  but 
theories  accepted  until  disproved.  Even  when  proved, 
as  many  of  them  have  been,  they  are  not  always  followed 
by  uncultured  people. 

(a)  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  peoples  of  Europe,  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  spoke  each  their  own 
vernacular,  which  was  used  also  in  many  instances  for 
ordinary  business  and  literary  purposes,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  all  important  government,  and  especially  religious 
documents,  and  to  a  large  extent  important  literary  docu¬ 
ments,  were  written  in  Latin.  To  this  day  the  same  prac¬ 
tice  prevails  in  some  measure  in  Catholic  countries,  the 
publication  of  religious  works  being  often  in  Latin.  It 
certainly  is  not  surprising  that  this  modem  and  medieval 
practice  of  Occidental  lands  is  found  also  in  the  Orient  in 
ancient  times.  Egypt  had  its  hieratic — or  priest — ^writ¬ 
ing  as  well  as  its  demotic — or  people’s — writing,  i.  e., 
there  was  a  sacred  and  a  secular  method.  It  was  inform¬ 
ing,  but  not  surprising,  to  learn  at  the  discovery  of  the 
Tell  el-Amama  tablets  that  Palestine  of  that  age,  150 
years  before  the  exodus,  had  also  its  method  of  writing 
important  documents,  as  government  records,  so  firmly 
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established  in  usage  that  even  communications  with  the 
suzerain  government  of  Egypt  were  conducted  thus 
rather  than  in  the  Egyptian  language  and  script.  Though 
the  vernacular  of  Palestine  was  Amorite  this  correspond¬ 
ence  was  carried  on  in  the  Babylonian  tongue  in  a  Pales¬ 
tinian  dialect,  and  so  was  written  in  the  foreign  and 
difficult  cuneiform  script.  These  facts  prepare  us  to 
anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  sacred  and  a  secular  method 
of  writing  among  the  Hebrews,  especially  is  this  so  as 
they  were  going  to  live  in  Palestine  which  already  had 
the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue  and  script  for  important 
documents.  And  now  the  recent  discoveries  at  Byblos 
have  established  the  use  of  a  secular  method  of  writing 
the  vernacular,  i.  e.,  the  Phoenician  script,  as  early  as 
about  1350  B.  C.,  thus  preceding  the  exodus  by  probably 
about  75  years.  Moses  was  “learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt”:  would  not  this  employment  of  a  sacred  and  a 
secular  method  of  writing  be  included  in  that  “wisdom”  ? 

(b)  There  are  not  wanting  indications  in  the  Biblical 
writing  from  the  earliest  time  until  late  in  the  Israelite 
history  that  the  Hebrews  also  did,  in  fact,  follow  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine  and  so  used  a  secular  and 
a  sacred  method  of  writing.  In  Ex.  32 :16  it  is  said  of  the 
preparation  of  the  tablets  of  the  Law  for  Moses  “and  the 
writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the  tablets.” 
This  “writing  of  God”  might  mean  that  God  did  the 
writing,  but  if  that  is  all  it  means,  why  is  there  added 
the  phrase  “graven  upon  the  tablets”?  If  it  mean  a 
sacred  method  of  writing,  then  the  words  “graven  upon 
the  tablets”  are  most  natural.  The  phrase  “written  with 
the  finger  of  God”  (Ex.  31:18)  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
in  fact,  God  did  the  writing  which  might  most  properly  be 
in  the  “writing  of  God,”  the  sacred  writing.  Again, 
away  on  in  the  history  of  Israel,  Isaiah  records  that  he 
was  directed  to  write  with  the  “pen  of  a  man.”  Now 
the  use  of  the  words  in  human  speech  is  arbitrary,  and 
so  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  such  an  expression  must 
mean  this  or  that,  but  certainly  the  implication  that  one 
would  naturally  expect  from  this  phrase  is  that  there 
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was  also  a  “writing  of  God.”  And  since  that  expression 
actually  occurred  the  indication  for  such  a  dual  custom 
in  writing  becomes  very  persuasive  indeed  {Archaeology 
and  the  Bible,  chapters  V-VI). 

II.  Anachronisms.  The  charge  of  anachronisms  has 
been  freely  and  energetically  made  against  the  early 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  confidence  with  which 
the  charge  is  made  may  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  is,  at  least,  such  appearance  of  ana¬ 
chronisms  as  calls  for  careful  consideration. 

1.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  anachronisms,  if 
real,  are  very  serious  difficulties:  they  are,  indeed,  fatal 
to  historical  trustworthiness,  no  ignoring  of  them  can 
obliterate  them.  A  historian  who  should  make  mention 
of  a  book  printed  in  Europe  in  the  tenth  century  would 
thereby  consign  his  historical  work  to  oblivion.  If  Edom 
and  Moab  did  not  exist  until  well  forward  in  the  settled 
history  of  Israel  in  Palestine,  then  mention  of  these  are 
equally  fatal  to  claims  of  the  date  of  the  authorship  of 
documents  making  mention  of  these  places  at  an  earlier 
date,  unless  some  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
glaring  appearance  of  anachronism  should  be  found. 

2.  Many  anachronisms  are  claimed  in  the  use  of  words 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  its  historical  statements  and  allu¬ 
sions,  and  in  etymological  and  sociological  hints.  These 
claims  are  supported  by  much  evidence,  some  of  which  is 
exceedingly  plausible  and  all  of  which  must  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  met.  The  anachronisms  claimed  in  reference  to 
Edom  and  Moab  and  in  the  mention  of  “the  Kings  in 
Edom  before  there  were  Kings  in  Israel”  and  the  phrase 
“to  this  day”  and  many  other  instances  less  apparent, 
but  not  less  real, — such  difficulties  must  not  be  allowed 
to  hang  in  our  rear  while  we  dash  forward  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  we  have  behind  us  a  real  historical  background. 

3.  One  of  the  delightful  characteristics  of  real  dis¬ 
covery  is  that  they  reveal  unexpected  things.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  concerning  cuneiform  tablets  as  originals  for 
the  early  Old  Testament  scriptures  or  the  characteristics 
of  rolls,  if  they  were  written  upon  rolls,  unexpectedly  fur- 
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nish  a  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  apparent  ana¬ 
chronisms,  and  this  even  if  some  anachronisms  in  the  Old 
Testament  text  as  it  now  stands  do  seem  to  be  very  real. 

A.  The  Pentateuch  is  now  in  Hebrew;  manifestly,  if 
there  was  a  cuneiform  original,  as  seems  certain  for  the 
age  of  Moses,  it  must  have  been  translated  at  some  time 
into  Hebrew.  When,  by  what  process  was  this  done? 

B.  The  evidence  available  concerning  the  translation 
places  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  by  a  two-fold  process, 
first  into  Aramaic  during  the  exile  and  later  from  Ara¬ 
maic  into  the  Hebrew  of  Canaan,  the  dialect  of  the  land 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  To  this  a  number  of 
things  contribute  accumulating  evidence,  (a)  The  Jew¬ 
ish  tradition  attributes  the  collection  of  the  scriptures  to 
Ezra.  While  many  of  these  traditions  are  not  trustworthy 
as  historical  material,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
most  important  personages  of  the  Jewish  history  are  re¬ 
liably  held  in  the  body  of  tradition  and  that  the  tradition 
of  Ezra  as  the  law  collector  is  only  less  important  than 
that  of  Moses  the  law  giver.  At  the  first  examination 
of  the  Hebrew  text  with  tHe  view  to  determining  whether 
it  be  an  original  or  a  translation  we  are  confronted  with 
the  significant  Hebrew  epigraphy;  the  modern  square 
Hebrew  letters  in  which  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
are  writtin  are  not  derived  directly  from  the  Phoenician 
script,  the  mother  of  all  historical  alphabets,  but  instead 
are  derived  immediately  from  the  Aramaic  script  which 
itself  is  a  derived  script  of  which  the  Phoenician  is  the 
original  {Taylor  on  the  Alphabet,  I,  pp.  268  ff).  This 
change  of  alphabet  was  by  the  Jews  attributed  to  Ezra 
{Taylor  on  the  Alphabet,  I,  p.  268).  Since  the  historical 
origin  of  the  alphabet  is  not  clearly  established,  the  surest 
indication  toward  it  is  because  of  resemblances.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  Aramaic  alphabet  or  any  derivative  of  it  appears, 
when  examined  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  latent  in- 
fiuence  at  work;  and,  if  this  present  Hebrew  represents 
a  translation  from  the  Aramaic,  it  would  be  most  natural 
indeed  that  the  script  employed  should  have  been  the 
Aramaic  which  in  South  Palestine  is  very  much  modified 
until  we  now  have  it  as  it  appears  in  the  square  Hebrew. 
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c.  This  suggestion  of  a  translation  from  the  Aramaic 
receives  almost  positive  confirmation  in  the  words  of 
Nehemiah  (8:8),  where  the  expression  “gave  the  sense” 
would  be  most  appropriate  of  a  translation,  if  indeed  the 
correct  translation  into  the  English  of  the  Hebrew  at  this 
point  is  not,  as  some  strongly  insist,  “gave  a  translation.” 

d.  But  the  accumulation  of  evidence  pointing  to  the 
Aramaic  original  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  receives  a  great  impetus  forward  from  the  discov¬ 
eries  in  Egypt  in  the  Aramaic  papyri  from  the  Jewish 
settlement  in  upper  Egypt  at  Elephantine.  These  papyri 
parallel  in  time  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  and  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  language  of  sacred  literature  of  that  time 
among  Jews  in  both  Palestine  and  Egypt  was  Aramaic 
written  in  the  Aramaic  script.  The  careful,  even  cautious, 
researches  of  Professor  Dougherty  of  Yale  have  placed 
on  a  firm  foundation  of  fact  the  notion  heretofore  vaguely 
held  that  there  were  in  Assyria,  from  a  thousand  B.  C. 
onward,  Aramaic  scribes  writing  in  the  Aramaic  tongue 
on  vellum  or  papyrus  as  well  as  cuneiform  scribes  with 
their  records  in  clay. 

B.  Such  various  translations  from  the  Babylonian  in 
cuneiform  script  some  time  during  the  exile  into  Aramaic 
in  the  Aramaic  script,  and  again  from  the  Aramaic  to 
the  Hebrew  of  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  probably  at 
that  time  in  the  current  Aramaic  script  long  afterwards 
turned  into  the  square  Hebrew  by  the  Massoretes,  ade¬ 
quately  accounts  for  the  seeming  anachronisms  now  found 
in  the  text.  Whenever  anything  is  written  in  any  tongue, 
or  translated  into  any  tongue,  it  is  put  in  the  current 
language  of  the  time,  unless  special  effort  is  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  archaic  style  or  to  write  in  another  tongue.  But 
current  language  of  any  time  always  reflects  allusions 
which  are  merely  local  and  ofttimes  only  temporary  and 
colloquial.  Such  allusions  are  ofttimes  not  intended  at  all 
by  the  writer.  The  imagery  in  the  words  he  uses  has 
become  fossil  imagery  merely  imbedded  in  the  words  of 
the  language,  although  if  the  words  used  are  scrutinized 
microscopically  the  allusion  may  be  perceived.  When  a 
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Christian  minister  of  to-day  announces  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  for  “next  Wednesday  evening,"  no  one  supposes  for 
a  moment  that  the  people  at  that  prayer  meeting  are 
going  to  pray  to  the  old  Norse  god  Woden,  although  if 
the  etymology  of  the  word  Wednesday,  Woden*s-day,  is 
squeezed  too  much  it  will  be  found  to  yield  that  idea. 
So  see  the  Pentateuch  translated  from  the  Babylonian 
original  in  the  cuneiform  text,  with  its  curious  and  clumsy 
syllabic  profusion  of  repetitions  of  ideas,  into  the  alpha¬ 
betic  Aramaic,  in  the  midst  of  the  political  influences  of  a 
heathen  land  and  the  economic  conditions  of  a  people 
forcibly  transported  as  captives  to  a  foreign  land,  and 
then  later  see  this  translated  again,  this  time  into  the 
colloquial  of  the  home  land  by  a  people  enthusiastic  with 
the  exultation  of  the  restoration  from  captivity.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  there  will  be,  in  grammatical  forms  and 
historical  flavor  and  etymological  word  meaning,  ideas 
imbedded,  fossilized  in  the  language  used,  which  if 
brought  out  and  thrust  into  the  vital  meaning  of  what 
the  sacred  writer  says  will  appear  as  anachronisms.  These 
peculiarities  would  occur  naturally,  in  the  same  way  as 
when  a  writer  of  American  history  says  that  when  early 
explorers  from  Europe  came  down  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  “as  far  as  Hartford,”  or  as  when  we  are  informed 
that  the  Dutch  founded  “New  York.”  This  early  explorer 
himself  could  not  have  known  anything  of  “Hartford,” 
which  would  not  come  into  existence  for  a  century  or  so 
later,  and  the  Dutch  would  have  scorned  to  call  any 
place  “New  York.” 

Exactly  so  the  books  of  Moses  as  we  now  have  them 
with  these  vicissitudes  of  translation  quite  naturally,  if 
their  words  are  squeezed  too  much,  yield  late  terms,  his¬ 
torical  forms  and  idioms,  and  late  historical  and  socio¬ 
logical  allusions.  And  so  in  this  curious  yet  most  natural 
way  the  writing  of  the  Pentateuch  original  in  cuneiform 
script  and  the  Babylonian  tongue  in  the  Palestinian  dia¬ 
lect  provided  a  way  in  which  later  apparent  anachronisms 
are  provided.  These  are  no  more  real  than  the  similarly 
apparent  anachronisms  in  our  present  day  use  of  the  word 
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“Presbytery”  of  men  who  are  entirely  innocent  of  any 
appearance  of  age,  or  the  still  more  striking  phrase  “a 
young  elder.” 

The  foregoing  facts  concerning  “tablets”  and  “ana¬ 
chronism”  incidentally  conjure  a  vision  of  possible  future 
harmony  among  critics.  For  if,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  is  to  bring  such  peaceableness  that 
the  “Lion  and  Lamb  shall  lie  down  together,”  so  may 
even  the  most  conservative  and  the  most  radical  of  critics 
come  to  see  alike  concerning  these  “doublets  and  ana¬ 
chronisms.” 

1.  By  the  cuneiform  tablets  it  may  come  about  that  the 
unity  of  Genesis  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  could 
be  maintained  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  correctness 
of  some  of  the  phenomena  pointed  out  by  the  critics  be 
admitted,  especially  the  repetitions. 

2.  Also,  by  the  late  translation  into  Palestinian  He¬ 
brew,  the  early  authorship  would  be  established,  while 
apparent  anachronisms  are  admitted  and  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for  and  this  exactly  as  every  preacher  is  obliged 
to  explain  away  a  seeming  anachronism  from  the  present- 
day  use  of  the  word  “quickened”  (which  is  what  the 
automobile  has  done  to  us!)  when  preaching  on  Ephe¬ 
sians  2:1,  “You  hath  he  quickened.” 


CHANGING  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ONE 
AMERICAN  CITY  COMMUNITY 


AND  What  Aggressive  American  Christianity 
IS  Doing  to  Meet  the  Changing  Conditions 

BY  THE  REVEREND  GEORGE  WALES  KING,  D.D. 

SAINT  LOUIS 

What  one  thinks  about  a  modem  city  depends  upon 
his  point  of  view.  The  aviator  sees  clusters  of  irregular 
boxes,  strung  on  silver  threads,  flung  along  the  curving 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  receding  westward  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  fan.  As  he  sees  beneath  him  the  myriads 
of  pigmies  moving  restlessly  about  in  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness,  he  exclaims,  “It  is  a  great  ant  hill,  this  St.  Louis !” 
To  the  candidate  for  public  office,  St.  Louis  is  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  election  districts,  wards  and  precincts ;  of  fickle  or 
indifferent  electors  whose  whims  and  caprices,  through 
their  exercise  of  the  franchise,  will  make  political  for¬ 
tunes,  and  will  wreck  many  more  aspirants*  hopes.  To 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  kindred  organizations, 
St.  Louis  is  the  embodiment  of  abundant  opportunity  for 
folks  of  initiative  and  resource;  for  them  the  future  is 
most  alluring  and  certain.  More  than  a  quarter-century 
ago  there  were  men  of  vision,  looking  upon  our  city  from 
afar,  who  prophesied  that  this  great  Mississippi  valley 
would  yet  teem  with  population,  and  that  St.  Louis  was 
destined  to  be  the  imperial  center  and  the  gateway  to  all 
this  throbbing  life.  The  fact  is  that  St.  Louis  is  not  one 
city,  but  many  cities.  It  is  an  artist’s  city,  as  well  as  a 
center  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  a  city  of  music  and 
municipal  opera,  of  sculpture,  of  imposing  civic  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  well  as  a  unique  world  of  social,  benevolent 
and  fraternal  life.  Our  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  won  our  city  many  friends  throughout  a  wide  area, 
while  our  public  schools,  colleges,  theological  seminaries, 
universities  and  graduate  schools  have  attained  an  emi¬ 
nence  that  makes  St.  Louisans  rejoice  in  that  they  are 
citizens  of  no  mean  city. 
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The  Christian  church  in  St.  Louis  also  is  an  imposing 
group  of  congregations  of  heroic,  constructive  influence 
even  in  the  changing  social  conditions  of  this  day  and 
generation.  It  is  criticized  widely  as  self-centered,  at  ease 
within  itself,  indolent,  short-sighted  socially,  and  sharply 
challenged  by  radicals  as  unnecessary  and  out  of  date,  yet 
its  foundations  stand  sure,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  Evangel,  its  witness  for  the  glory  of  God  is 
potent  and  far-reaching.  In  the  face  of  all  the  material¬ 
ism  of  this  generation,  of  all  the  wealth  and  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  modern  St.  Louis,  the  Christian  church 
remembers  the  judgment  of  Jesus  upon  Jerusalem,  the 
metropolis  of  his  day;  “and  when  he  was  come  near,  he 
beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it.” 

For  the  Christian  social  service  worker’s  view  of  St. 
Louis  is  necessarily  in  some  part  a  combination  of  all 
diverse  human  interests,  and  yet  his  view  must  be  more 
than  the  sum.  All  these  human  interests  affect  in  some 
degree  the  individual  neighborhoods  in  which  the  church 
is  at  work.  The  Community  Council  has  charted  the  city 
into  districts  according  to  great  groups  of  statistics. 
The  density  of  the  population,  the  factors  of  health  and 
hygiene,  the  demands  for  individual  relief  and  for  family 
reconstruction,  the  good  or  the  ill  report  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  contained  in  the  police  records,  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  the  community  welfare 
enterprises,  are  the  bases  of  these  charts.  St.  Louis  is  a 
strange  city  as  pictured  upon  these  charts.  There  is  “so 
much  good  in  all  of  us,  and  so  much  bad  in  most  of  us,” 
that  this  particular  close-up  picture  makes  our  city  look 
as  spotted  as  if  it  had  the  measles! 

A  surprising  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  used 
to  be  compiled  in  a  modest  publication  bearing  the  com¬ 
prehensive  title,  “Know  St.  Louis”;  and  yet  so  much 
was  left  unsaid,  and  so  many  worth-while  facts  never 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  altruistic  editors,  as  to  lead  the 
reviewer  to  ask,  “Who  among  us  indeed  really  knows 
St.  Louis?”  The  editors  of  our  metropolitan  press,  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know  our  city,  are  modest  in 
staking  out  their  claim;  they  are  always  readj'^  to  hear 
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and  learn  some  new  thing.  Whether  one  views  St.  Louis 
from  the  heights  above,  or  from  the  earth  beneath,  the 
fact  remains  that  any  good  thing  said  about  our  city  is 
true  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  most  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  may  be  true  of  some  districts  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  St.  Louis. 

In  discussing  the  changing  social  conditions  confront¬ 
ing  the  Christian  church  in  St.  Louis,  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  one’s  survey  not  only  geographically,  but  to  the 
narrow  space  of  a  single  generation.  Even  the  term  “East 
End”  is  too  wide  for  this  purpose.  That  term  is  geo¬ 
graphical  and  was  coined  by  another  generation  of  a 
smaller  and  more  provincial  city.  The  term  is  no  longer 
in  current  use.  The  changes  in  residents  and  in  social 
conditions  of  a  very  small  portion  of  that  area  are  revealed 
in  the  industrial  and  immigrant  communities  in  what  was 
aforetime  a  highly  residential  section. 

The  neighborhood  agencies  of  social  welfare,  of  which 
the  largest  number  are  the  Christian  churches,  tell  an 
interesting  story  of  the  changes  in  the  population.  The 
old  decrepit  buildings,  once  so  imposing  and  homey  with 
their  narrow  balconies  and  bits  of  flower  gardens,  were 
built  by  the  thrift  of  the  original  German  residents.  The 
street  names  are  reminiscent.  There  is  now  nothing 
French  about  the  French  public  market  there  but  the 
name.  The  Germans  also  have  largely  emigrated  from 
the  district,  to  their  more  commodious  homes  in  the 
south  and  southwest  residence  sections.  The  Slavs  of  the 
immigration  of  1848  have  followed  their  German  friends, 
and  now  “Bohemian  hill”  has  more  Croatians  and  Ser¬ 
bians  in  its  narrow  habitations  than  it  has  Bohemians. 
Strange  names  appear  in  the  street  directory,  names  that 
sound  like  a  cough,  a  choke  and  a  sneeze.  The  corner 
grocer  is  a  neighborhood  asset  in  good  will,  but  he  has 
Americanized  his  name ;  in  its  true  form  his  name  would 
be  like  the  Yiddish  sign  of  which  Pat  said,  “I  can’t  say  it, 
but  bedad,  I  can  play  it  on  my  flute !” 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Syrians  also  came  into  the 
district ;  they  occupied  the  poorest  houses,  and  paid  a  high 
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rental  for  the  inconveniences  put  upon  them.  They  asked 
only  for  an  opportunity  to  work.  Out  of  each  day’s 
meagre  wage  they  saved  something.  Their  possessions 
could  often  be  carried  on  one’s  back,  but  hidden  some¬ 
where  among  their  holdings  would  be  savings  bank  books, 
or  certificates  of  deposit.  They  learned  our  language  in 
the  rough  school  of  daily  life,  and  more  important,  were 
apt  pupils  in  their  standards  of  living  of  their  equally 
humble  American  neighbors.  But  unlike  the  native  Amer¬ 
icans,  when  the  opportunity  came,  these  Syrians  built 
modest  houses  on  cheap  ground  in  the  outlying  districts, 
and  began  their  home-making  anew  in  a  house  that  would 
be  a  palace  in  their  native  land.  By  the  same  token,  the 
family’s  living  expenses  rose  in  proportion  to  its  new 
estate;  more  members  of  the  family  must  seek  employ¬ 
ment,  and  must  work  more  steadily  to  meet  expenses. 
Their  progress  in  house-heating  is  significant;  an  open 
fire  in  Syria;  small  coal  stoves  in  bare,  dirty  rooms  on 
Papin  street ;  warm  air  house-heating  furnaces  on  South 
37th  Street.  Khalil  says  the  furnace  in  his  new  and  mod¬ 
est  house  is  “a  bear  for  eating  up  coal !”  But  the  furnace 
must  heat  three  living  rooms,  three  sleeping  rooms  and 
a  bath,  whereas,  on  Papin  street,  the  sleeping  room  was 
the  parlor,  the  kitchen  was  the  dining  room,  and  the  bath 
was  the  running  cold  water  faucet  on  the  porch. 

The  changes  in  population  of  this  immigrant  and  indus¬ 
trial  district  are  indicated  by  the  change  in  the  churches 
and  other  public  service  agencies.  The  original  French 
settlers  built  a  votive  church,  with  parochial  schools,  at 
the  rise  of  Barry  street  into  south  9th  street,  on  a  spacious 
site  overlooking  the  broad  Mississippi.  They  named  their 
church  society  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  so  jealous  were 
they  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges  that  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  immigration  of  1848  brought  a  large  group  of  their 
religious  compatriots  to  the  district,  it  was  found  ex¬ 
pedient  to  organize  a  new  parish,  only  a  few  blocks  to  the 
south,  and  to  duplicate  for  the  Germans  the  buildings 
and  equipment  of  the  French  parish.  The  new  congrega¬ 
tion  thriftily  organized  a  cemetery  association  and  se- 
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cured  broad  lands  in  an  outlying  district  on  the  Gravois 
road,  and  thus  assured  itself  of  an  income  even  after  the 
decease  of  its  original  members.  But  the  French  colony 
did  not  grow  largely,  and  after  a  time  the  Vincentian 
Fathers  all  bore  strikingly  Teutonic  names.  The  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  present  is  secured  on  a  strictly  geograph¬ 
ical  division  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parishes.  A  very 
considerable  group  of  former  members  are  loyal  to  the 
old  votive  church,  and  on  feast  days  and  holidays  the 
motor  cars  of  the  worshippers  fill  the  otherwise  quiet 
streets. 

The  advent  of  industries  in  this  parish  has  considerably 
reduced  the  population,  and  in  the  most  recent  of  resident 
changes,  a  host  of  folks  and  families  of  the  meaner  sort, 
from  the  parish  point  of  view,  has  invaded  the  district. 
Along  Park  avenue,  now  commercially  and  socially  a  much 
decayed  street,  and  in  the  district  north  to  Chouteau  ave¬ 
nue  and  the  Mill  Creek  Valley,  are  to  be  found  numerous 
groups  of  worshippers  whose  meeting  places  bear  the 
names  of  “Holiness  Church,”  “Pentecostal  Church,” 
“Church  of  God,”  “Church  of  the  Nazarenes,”  “Full 
Power  Gospel,”  and  the  like.  These  groups  easily  sepa¬ 
rate,  and  two  religious  groups  spring  up  over  night  where 
but  one  fiourished  before.  Their  special  antipathy  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  all  its  works ;  and  it  is  strange 
to  see  such  a  group  worshipping  in  a  former  modest 
church  building  of  a  Slovak  Roman  Catholic  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  group  in  turn  has  displaced  an  Evangelical 
congregation  of  many  years  of  honored  service,  and  has 
come  into  possession  of  a  considerable  property,  far  more 
than  it  can  use  advantageously,  within  four  short  blocks 
of  the  only  institutional  church  building  in  the  district. 
The  significance  of  this  change  of  church  properties  is 
not  appreciated  in  a  moment’s  casual  thought.  Neighbors 
vitally  ’affect  each  other’s  welfare.  To  replace  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  German  families  with  Roman  Catholic  Slovaks 
gives  rise  to  new  problems  in  Christian  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  service.  Yet  racial  and  sectarian  barriers  cannot 
persist  in  so  narrow  a  community,  and  the  hope  of  the 
city  lies  in  their  removal  and  replacement  by  an  evan- 
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gelical  and  evangelistic  Christianity  translated  into  terms 
of  daily  living. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  aged  priest  of  the  neighboring 
Bohemian  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  archbishop 
promptly  transferred  the  energetic  and  aggressive  leader 
of  the  Slovak  congregation  to  the  Bohemian  parish  on 
the  ground  that  Father  Linek’s  linguistic  ability,  and  his 
previous  experience  in  helping  Slavic  immigrants  to  re¬ 
tain  their  church  allegiance  in  the  new  world,  would  be 
of  exceptional  value  in  holding  together  the  scattering 
congregation  of  the  old,  historic  Bohemian  church.  Thus 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  recognizes  the  changes  in 
population  in  these  down  town  parishes,  and  makes  adap¬ 
tations  to  meet  them.  Certain  changes  also  have  been 
made  in  SS.  Peter  &  Paul’s  Church.  The  congregation 
originally  so  strongly  German  has  in  these  latter  days 
become  largely  Hungarian  and  Slovak,  with  German  as 
the  common  language  of  the  mixed  racial  group.  The 
Sisters  in  charge  of  the  community  house  (so  called)  are 
exiled  Slovaks,  who  have  found  their  welcome  and  their 
service  among  us.  The  congregation  has  a  large  and  im¬ 
pressive  church  edifice,  costly  of  maintenance,  with  a 
group  of  parochial  school  buildings,  and  an  energetic  staff 
of  clergy.  The  junior  clergy  are  rather  intolerant  as 
compared  with  their  Vincentian  brothers,  a  few  blocks 
away,  but  the  German-speaking  clergy  do  not  proseljrte 
aggressively,  and  are  most  intent  upon  retaining  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  the  folks  and  families  with  whom  they  naturally 
have  fellowship. 

The  church  building  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Annunciation,  at  6th  and  La  Salle  Street,  plainly 
shows  the  decadence  of  the  district  from  a  settlement 
of  French  families  to  a  commercial  and  industrial  com¬ 
munity.  The  western  approach  to  the  Municipal  Bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  is  near  at  hand,  and  with  the 
building  of  the  southern  railroad  approach  to  the  bridge, 
the  district  will  see  further  population  changes.  The 
Annunciation  parish  has  no  schools,  but  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  its  progressive  young  Irish  priest,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  maintains  good  fellowship  with  the  neighboring 
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Madison  public  grade  school,  whose  gymnasium  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  much  used  by  the  extra-school  groups  of  children 
of  the  parish.  But  Father  Mullaly  has  gone  much  further 
than  this;  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  American  labor  in 
the  district  has  been  replaced  by  Mexican,  this  young 
priest  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language, 
and  has  familiarized  himself  with  Mexican  customs.  He 
has  organized  a  Spanish-American  club,  with  dramatics 
in  the  Spanish  language,  and  study  classes  and  social 
hours,  and  has  made  himself  the  leader  of  the  Mexicans 
of  his  parish.  Moreover,  as  the  Annunciation  church  has 
no  sodality  hall,  this  resourceful  young  priest  found  a 
way,  with  the  archbishop’s  approval,  of  deconsecrating 
the  central  portion  of  the  church  auditorium,  and  by 
means  of  beaver  board  partitions  fastened  to  the  great 
central  pillars  of  the  building,  has  fashioned  social  rooms 
for  the  use  of  his  parishioners.  Here  the  women  sew,  the 
children  play  their  games,  the  clubs  have  their  meeting 
place,  and  social  dances  are  held.  The  west  end  of  the 
building,  with  provision  for  about  two  hundred  worship¬ 
pers,  is  quiet  and  reverential  and  is  reserved  for  religious 
services.  This  modern  use  of  an  old  church  building  is 
significant  of  the  estimate  of  Christian  social  service  held 
by  the  younger  and  more  progressive  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  St.  Louis. 

The  foreign  language  congregations  are  indicative  of 
the  changes  and  trends  in  the  daily  life  of  this  district. 
The  Serbian  Orthodox  congregation  worships  in  a  former 
public  school  property  at  7th  and  Barry  streets.  The 
building  is  also  styled  a  school,  a  home  for  needy  co¬ 
religionists,  and  also  a  meeting  place  for  the  several  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations  supplementing  the  membership  of 
the  church  society.  The  Serbian  Orthodox  congregation 
is  not  a  very  numerous  one,  nor  a  very  aggressive  one, 
but  on  the  high  church  days,  it  is  a  colorful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  and  noisy  group. 

There  are  two  Syrian  Roman  Catholic  congregations  in 
the  district,  survivals  of  divisions  in  Syria,  for  the  Syrian 
population  scarcely  justifies  two  congregations,  as  the 
archbishop  has  made  known  to  their  adherents.  There 
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are  also  a  group  of  Orthodox  Syrians,  who  either  worship 
with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  at  12th  and  Hickory 
streets,  or  join  their  Protestant  countrymen  in  such  re¬ 
ligious  services  as  the  nearby  American  churches  are  able 
to  provide  for  them.  The  Russian  Orthodox  congregation 
is  now  erecting  a  new  church  edifice,  several  blocks  to  the 
west  of  its  temporary  location,  at  a  point  where  the  street 
car  lines  converge  giving  easy  access  to  the  church  build¬ 
ing  for  the  widely  scattered  congregation.  This  congre¬ 
gation  has  received  financial  aid  and  spiritual  encourage¬ 
ment  from  some  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of  the  city. 
The  adherents  of  the  Russian  Church  come  from  a  wide 
area,  from  Granite  City,  Ill.,  and  the  east  side  industrial 
district,  from  the  Lead  Belt  in  Missouri,  and  from  the 
mining  towns  of  southern  Illinois.  The  average  Sunday 
congregation  is  small,  but  on  feast  days  and  holidays  a 
surprising  number  of  worshippers  gather  for  the  Holy 
and  Orthodox  Church  ceremonies. 

There  are  also  the  Greek  Catholic  congregation  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  the  Orthodox  Albanian  congregation,  each 
worshipping  in  former  family  residences  in  the  western 
part  of  the  district,  that  is,  the  8th  Ward.  This  section  is 
filled  with  cheap  boarding  houses,  with  two-  or  four-room 
family  apartments  in  buildings  called  “mansions”  in  a 
former  generation,  and  has  an  irresponsible  and  fioating 
population  that  gives  the  municipal  and  police  authorities 
special  concern,  and  is  almost  the  despair  of  the  church 
and  social  service  workers. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  aforetime  the  strongest  congrega¬ 
tion  of  foreign  born  residents  is  St.  John  of  Nepomuk 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  at  11th  and  Soulard  streets,  with 
its  parochial  schools,  day  nursery,  convent  and  press.  The 
church  building  suffered  severely  in  the  cyclone  of  1896, 
but  the  congregation  was  able  to  rebuild  it,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  church  society  could  repeat  its  heroic  feat 
unaided  by  the  diocese.  The  church  has  sent  out  two  or 
more  large  colonies  with  the  removal  of  the  Bohemians 
from  the  hill.  Since  the  Great  War  the  name  Bohemian 
has  largely  given  way  to  Czecho-Slovak,  and  every  attempt 
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has  been  made  to  capitalize  for  the  church  in  south  St. 
Louis  the  popularity  of  the  over  seas  Slavic  republic.  But 
there  has  always  been  a  revolt  among  the  Slavs  against 
the  Church,  and  this  has  taken  the  form  of  the  Sokols 
(gymnastic  societies),  and  of  the  free-thinkers  who  sub¬ 
stituted  nationality  for  the  Christian  religion.  Such  so¬ 
cieties  met  regularly  in  a  hall  in  the  rear  of  a  saloon,  in 
the  former  days,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  St.  John  of 
Nepomuk  church  spire.  The  feature  of  their  meeting 
place  was  a  large  wall  painting  of  especial  excellence,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  depicting  the  martyrdom  of  Jan 
Hus  at  Constance-am-Boden  See. 

Until  very  recently  the  congregation  of  Croatian  Roman 
Catholic  Church  worshipped  in  a  modest,  weather-beaten 
church  edifice  on  Chouteau  Avenue  just  east  of  12th 
Boulevard.  Chouteau  Avenue,  named  from  a  pioneer 
French  family,  was  originally  planned  to  be  the  residen¬ 
tial  street  of  south  St.  Louis.  It  has  the  distinction  of 
being  a  direct  and  straight  thoroughfare  from  the  river 
to  St.  Louis  County.  The  modest  church  building  was 
erected  by  the  love  and  sheer  sacrifice  of  another  genera¬ 
tion  of  pioneer  Presbyterians,  who  never  dreamed  they 
were  building  for  the  use  of  an  alien  race  from  mythical 
Scythia.  The  Croatian  congregation,  while  not  growing 
in  numbers,  has  been  gaining  in  wealth,  and  not  long 
since,  under  the  leadership  of  an  intrepid  young  foreign 
priest,  the  congregation  acquired  the  considerable  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  at  12th  and  Russell 
Blvds.  The  young  leader  died  suddenly  at  the  beginning 
of  his  ambitious  program,  but  the  work  went  forward. 
This  purchase  was  not  simply  the  transfer  of  property 
from  one  group  of  Catholics  to  another;  it  was  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  attitude  toward  the  community.  The  Sis¬ 
ters  of  the  convent  had  but  slight  interest  in  the  great  life 
noisily  fiowing  by  them,  whereas  the  Croatians  have  taken 
a  very  energetic  interest,  especially  in  the  municipal  af¬ 
fairs.  Not  a  street  can  be  paved,  not  an  alderman  elected, 
not  a  municipal  welfare  station  established  without  their 
cooperation  and  support.  They  are  colonizing  their  fami¬ 
lies  near  their  new  community  center ;  they  have  adequate 
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buildings  and  grounds  to  provide  for  their  social  needs 
for  long  years;  they  have  a  comprehensive  program  of 
social  welfare  centering  around  the  life  of  their  church 
society.  In  selecting  this  location,  the  Croatians  have 
followed  hard  upon  the  Evangelical,  the  Baptist  and  the 
Methodist  churches,  which  have  retreated  from  the  South 
Broadway  district  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  adequate 
opportunity  in  the  communities  upon  the  hill. 

Changes  in  the  social  structure  of  the  district  are  also 
registered  in  the  removal  of  two  historic  Evangelical  con¬ 
gregations  to  newer  communities.  The  old  St.  Marcus 
church  building,  at  3rd  and  Russell  Avenue,  now  houses 
an  orthodox  Hebrew  congregation,  which  is  principally 
made  up  of  the  merchants  of  South  Broadway  and  their 
families.  Thus  they  are  building  Jerusalem  in  our  fair 
and  pleasant  land.  The  Evangelical  St.  Paul’s  Church,  at 
9th  and  Lafayette  Avenues,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Slovaks.  The  letter  denoting  the 
name  “Evangelical”  has  been  chiselled  from  the  comer 
stone,  otherwise  the  familiar  time-worn  German  script 
stands  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  mother  church 
of  Lutheranism  in  St.  Louis  still  stands  at  8th  and  Lafa¬ 
yette  Avenues,  with  its  schools  and  parochial  residence. 
Old  Trinity  Church  has  had  some  very  progressive  pas¬ 
tors,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  reduced 
attendance.  The  mother  church  is  almost  a  mission  church 
in  these  latter  days. 

Long  pastorates  have  been  the  rule  in  these  old  churches 
of  south  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  at  the  close  of 
such  a  pastorate,  a  marked  decline  sets  in.  It  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  dislocate  a  people’s  loyalties.  Pastor  Eilts 
had  some  thirty  or  more  years  service  in  St.  Marcus 
church ;  under  his  leadership  the  congregation  erected  its 
fine  modem  buildings  eighteen  city  blocks  west  of  the 
original  location;  a  younger  leader  was  required  to  help 
the  congregation  to  meet  its  new  day.  Pastor  Hanser, 
of  the  Trinity  church,  died  full  of  years  and  of  honor; 
but  there  have  been  three  short  pastorates  succeeding  his. 
Pastor  Irion  of  the  Evangelical  St.  Paul’s  church  served 
for  forty  years,  and  then  retired,  although  physically  and 
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mentally  fit  and  strong,  because  his  young  people  would 
not  support  a  German  language  service.  His  successor, 
young  in  years  and  pastoral  service,  is  trying  to  form  the 
congregation  anew  at  its  present  location,  long  blocks 
from  the  district,  in  southwest  St.  Louis.  The  rector  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church,  at  6th  and  Rutger  Streets, 
in  a  quarter-century  of  heroic  service,  developed  a  High 
Church  congregation  in  that  rather  squalid  neighborhood. 
His  successor,  a  young  man  of  ability,  and  of  Presbyterian 
training  and  family,  is  nobly  carrying  on,  though  under 
the  disability  that  he  has  not  the  resources  of  friendship 
which  the  old  rector  enjoyed,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  High  Church  party  of  the  diocese  is  not  numerous 
nor  financially  influential.  This  church  society  by  virtue 
of  necessity  has  lifted  out  of  the  mission  stage,  but  it  has 
only  done  so  by  the  sheer  self-denial  of  rector  and  people. 

We  are  not  especially  concerned  in  this  survey  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  economic  and  industrial  factors  which  have 
brought  about  the  population  changes  of  the  district. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  the  same  factors  that  are  making 
and  unmaking  urban  life  throughout  America  are  at  work 
here,  some  of  them  perhaps  in  intensified  form.  But  the 
challenge  to  the  Christian  church  is  insistent,  and  an  In¬ 
stitution  whose  ideal  is  phrased,  “the  ministry  of  this 
church  is  as  wide  as  human  life,  as  deep  as  human  need,” 
has  a  community-wide  program  facing  it.  Since  the  very 
beginning,  Markham  Memorial  has  had  an  evangelistio 
and  social  service  program,  elastic,  fitting  the  present 
need,  and  blessed  of  God  in  long  years  of  service.  This 
Institutional  Church  grew  out  of  a  mission  Sunday  school, 
organized  by  a  consecrated  layman  whose  ideal  was  “the 
whole  east  end  of  St.  Louis  for  Christ.”  When  it  was 
found  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  children  could  not  attend 
the  Sunday  school  because  they  were  hungry  for  bread, 
the  superintendent  and  his  staff  of  west  end  teachers,  sent 
a  wagon  load  of  provisions  into  the  district  for  the  relief 
of  needy  families.  This  was  kept  up  the  whole  of  a  long 
bitter  winter;  coal  was  also  distributed  among  the  needy, 
whose  wants  were  ascertained  by  a  mercy  and  relief  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Sunday  School  members  of  the  dis- 
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trict.  Visiting  of  the  sick,  prayers  in  the  homes  of  be¬ 
reavement,  work  for  the  unemployed,  a  new  chance  for 
youth  in  trouble,  were  some  of  the  social  service  of  those 
early  days,  only  it  was  done  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  and 
surely  the  work  has  received  the  disciple’s  reward.  When 
the  founder  of  the  Sunday  School  became  aged  and  infirm, 
the  group  of  young  men  whom  he  had  won  for  Christ 
stood  by  the  work  faithfully.  The  Sunday  School  has  had 
but  few  superintendents  in  the  seventy-three  years  of  its 
existence.  The  Sunday  School  was  all  but  blotted  out 
physically  in  the  cyclone  of  1896,  but  it  arose  to  build  anew 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  worked  and  wor¬ 
shipped  in  its  present  church  building.  The  church  so¬ 
ciety  has  had  but  three  pastorates  since  its  organization 
in  1901.  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  of  New  York,  was  the  or¬ 
ganizer  and  first  pastor.  His  long  and  public  service  is 
well  known.  Mr.  Stelzle’s  successor  was  Rev.  John  T. 
Faris,  D.D.,  editorial  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Christian  Education.  The  writer  came  to  this 
pastorate  April  1,  1907,  and  has  seen  many  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  changes  in  the  district.  Throughout  all  these  social 
changes  Markham  Memorial  has  held  true  to  its  first  prin¬ 
ciples;  it  has  always  subordinated  its  social  service  pro¬ 
gram  to  its  evangelistic  work.  Its  pastors  have  been  evan¬ 
gelists.  Its  methods  have  been  changed  often  to  meet  the 
changing  social  need,  but  always  in  its  program  “Christ 
is  the  end  as  He  was  the  beginning;  the  beginning  and 
the  end  is  Christ.”  Markham  Memorial  has  often  been 
the  pioneer  in  social  service  in  the  district.  It  operated  a 
pure  milk  station,  and  a  health  center,  until  the  munici¬ 
pality  took  over  these  services;  it  closed  its  circulating 
library  when  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library  was  opened 
in  the  district.  It  provided  shower  baths  in  a  district 
of  houses  without  such  facilities  until  the  municipal  Sev¬ 
enth  Street  bath  house  was  erected.  Markham  Memorial 
provided  cooking  lessons  and  sewing  classes  until  the 
public  schools  of  the  district  took  over  these  functions; 
the  church  society  did  a  large  relief  work  and  distribution 
of  clothing  until  the  Provident  Association  came  into  the 
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district,  and  did  this  work  better  than  the  local  society 
could  do  it.  In  recent  years  this  institutional  church  has 
specialized  in  Christian  religious  education  in  the  form 
of  two  free,  daily,  under-age  kindergartens  for  children 
of  pre-school  age.  The  church  society  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  organization  of  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  and  has  main¬ 
tained  and  operated  two  of  these  schools  for  seventeen 
consecutive  summers.  It  has  also  maintained,  for  as  many 
years,  two  winter  extension  schools  under  the  name  of 
Crafts  Schools,  and  for  twenty  years  has  annually  con¬ 
ducted  a  confirmation  class,  whose  members  have  been 
faithfully  taught  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion  before  being  received  into  the  church  society  upon 
profession  of  faith.  Throughout  this  long  period  the 
Sunday  School  and  church  society  have  been  conducted 
in  the  American  language  only,  though  colporteurs  and 
friendly  visitors  have  given  valued  assistance.  Among 
the  languages  spoken  by  this  corps  of  workers  are  the 
German,  Bohemian,  Slovak,  Russian,  Croatian,  Polish, 
Lithuanian,  Magyar,  French,  Arabic,  Rumanian,  Bul¬ 
garian,  and  English.  Some  work  has  also  been  done 
among  the  Greeks,  Italians  and  Hebrews,  though  these 
peoples  are  not  numerically  residents  of  the  district.  This 
necessity  of  making  friends  with  such  diverse  and  alien 
peoples  have  taught  us  that  “God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,”  and  also  that  it  is  only 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  that  any  of  us  can  be 
saved.  Markham  Memorial  has  seen  other  missions  rise, 
flourish  in  their  day  and  pass  away ;  it  has  seen  its  sister 
evangelical  churches  driven  from  the  field;  it  has  seen 
its  Roman  Catholic  neighbors  adjusting  and  adapting 
their  organizations  to  the  changing  social  conditions.  No 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  quit  the  field,  and  Markham 
Memorial,  by  the  grace  of  God,  means  to  be  as  faithful. 
In  this  resolve  it  labors,  in  this  hope  it  abides.  It  faces 
every  emergency  with  the  prayer  that  God’s  blessing  will 
honor  its  endeavor  and  that  its  friends  will  rally  to  its 
support. 

Let  no  reader  think  that  Markham  Memorial  has  set  its 
hand  to  an  easy  task.  It  faces  problems  as  formidable 
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as  any  that  confront  the  Christian  church  in  its  foreign 
mission  enterprise.  And  the  writer  believes  that  if  the 
Christian  church  cannot  solve  the  problems  inherent  in 
modem  city  life,  then  the  future  of  America  is  dark  indeed. 
Is  Christianity  good  only  for  export?  Perhaps  an  outline 
of  some  of  the  problems  the  Christian  church  faces  in 
the  complex  life  of  south  St.  Louis  will  be  helpful.  There 
are  social  prejudices  to  be  exorcised,  where  these  arise 
from  crude,  crass  ignorance  and  unchristian  views  of  life. 
These  prejudices  must  be  overcome  in  the  nobler  air  of 
of  Christian  brotherhood  and  truer  living.  It  would  do 
our  Madison  Grants,  our  Lothrop  Stoddards,  and  the 
whole  Nordic  school,  corrective  good  to  spend  a  consider¬ 
able  group  of  years  in  daily  and  intimate  Christian  social 
service.  In  1916  Mr.  Madison  Grant  published  a  book 
called  “The  Passing  of  a  Great  Race,”  and  President 
Roosevelt  himself  decorated  it  with  a  praiseful  sentence, 
which  the  publishers  gratefully  used  on  the  front  jacket. 
The  author  sought  to  show  that  in  America  the  Nordic 
race  was  being  menaced  by  the  immigrants  from  southern 
Europe;  that  history  proved  the  supremacy  and  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Nordics,  and  that  unless  something  was 
done  quickly,  America  would  fall  to  pieces  because  of  the 
degeneracy  of  her  population. 

But  this  thesis,  in  the  light  of  personal  experience  in 
immigrant  and  industrial  communities,  is  all  bunk.  The 
children  of  the  immigrants  in  the  parochial  and  public 
schools  average  well  with  the  children  of  the  so-called 
native  stock.  Where  the  forces  of  Christian  Americani¬ 
zation  have  the  opportunity  to  work,  men  forget  that 
figment  of  the  mind  called  “a  race  type,”  and  find  that  “a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that.” 

Nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  racial  culture.  Surely 
these  “race  fiends”  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  when  a 
miserable,  ill-educated,  .starving  Italian  knives  his  em¬ 
ployer  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  that  he  does 
this  because  his  father  was  born  in  Rome,  and  because 
of  his  lower  race  culture.  We  have  a  more  human  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  very  human  situation.  When  the  race  fiends 
say  that  some  races  are  rotten  to  the  core  they  close  the 
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door  on  hope,  certainly  so  far  as  America  is  concerned. 
But  they  are  false  prophets  and  the  truth  is  not  in  them. 
The  greatest  hope  of  our  complex  urban  communities  is 
enlightened,  aggressive,  evangelistic  Christianity. 

We  have  learned  also  in  the  hard  school  of  experience 
that  social  welfare  is  not  principally  a  matter  of  posses¬ 
sions  ;  it  is  primarily  a  fruit  of  the  spirit.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  worker,  the  friendly  visitor,  the  social  service  ex¬ 
pert,  the  truant  officer,  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  the 
pastor  and  the  priest  on  their  contacts  with  the  people 
of  the  community  are  dealing  with  spiritual  life.  Every 
uplift  agency  of  the  district  must  be  a  character  building 
agency.  Materialism,  as  a  working  philosophy,  does  not 
bring  health  or  happiness.  There  is  great  unrest  among 
the  people  of  the  East  End  district.  The  complaint  is 
common :  “We  work  hard,  yet  we  never  have  anjrthing.” 
Yet  in  the  district  are  public  and  private  schools  for  the 
children,  for  whose  instruction  the  parents  pay  but  little. 
Here  are  free  books,  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  public 
parks  and  children’s  playgrounds,  with  free  band  concerts 
in  season.  Here  are  swimming  pools  and  shower  baths, 
clinics  and  free  medical  and  nursing  service.  Here  are 
church  buildings,  parish  halls,  neighborhood  houses,  free 
hospitals  and  day  nurseries.  Here  are  public  markets  and 
recreational  buildings,  with  facilities  for  clubs,  societies 
and  fraternal  organizations  at  a  nominal  cost.  Here  are 
priests  and  clergymen,  friendly  visitors  and  municipal 
nurses,  spending  their  lives  and  being  spent  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  promote  the  individual,  family  and  social  wel¬ 
fare;  most  of  this  wealth  of  social  service,  other  genera¬ 
tions  had  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  some  of  it  was  to 
them  unattainable  at  any  cost. 

There  must  be  something  omitted  which  they  think 
necessary  to  the  living  of  their  lives,  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  to  their  pursuit  of  happiness.  Is  it  the 
motor  car?  Is  it  a  radio  receiving  set?  Is  it  the  latest 
marvel  of  a  phonograph?  Is  it  a  free  pass  to  the  movies? 
The  unrest  is  fundamentally  spiritual.  “Thou  hast  made 
us  for  thyself,  0  God,  and  our  souls  are  restless  till  they 
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find  their  rest  in  thee.”  In  proportion,  therefore,  as 
human  life  in  the  district  is  attuned  to  the  spiritual  will 
the  essential  unrest  of  the  people  be  stilled. 

The  hope  of  our  city  is  its  children.  The  boys  and  the 
girls  of  our  homes,  the  children  playing  in  our  streets,  the 
youth  romping  on  our  playgrounds,  the  young  people 
pouring  out  of  the  city  in  every  direction  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  for  picnics  and  outings  are  the  ones  for  whom 
the  principal  part  of  our  social  effort  must  be  expended. 
In  their  hands  lies  all  our  hope  of  the  future.  In  one  form 
or  another,  every  social  service  agency  of  the  district  is 
trying  to  teach  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  its  immediate 
world  the  ideals  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Man,  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  sacrificial  life, 
the  strength  and  majesty  of  the  life  that  is  hid  with  God 
in  Christ.  These  children  in  the  industrial  and  immi¬ 
grant  communities  readily  respond  to  the  summons  of  the 
ancient  Athenian  Oath : 

“We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  nation,  by 
any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our 
suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks;  we  will  fight  for  the 
ideals  of  the  nation,  both  alone  and  with  others;  we  will 
revere  and  respect  our  nation’s  laws,  and  do  our  best  to 
incite  a  like  respect  and  reverence  in  those  above  us  who 
are  prone  to  annul  and  set  them  at  naught ;  we  will  strive 
unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public’s  sense  of  civic  duty; 
thus  in  all  these  ways  we  will  transmit  this  nation,  not 
less  but  greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was 
transmitted  to  us.” 


THE  DEITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  AS  SET  FORTH 
IN  THE  EPISTLES 

C.  NORMAN  BARTLETT,  B.D.,  S.T.M., 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Before  His  Resurrection 

A  WORD  or  two  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  the  general 
aim  of  our  thesis  may  not  be  amiss.  While  the  structure 
of  creative  thought  in  this  paper  has  been  reared  upon 
the  foundation  of  a  sound  exegetical  study  of  practically 
all  the  passages  bearing  upon  our  subject,  we  have  very 
frankly  aspired  to  produce  a  thesis  characterized  by  fresh¬ 
ness  of  insight  rather  than  display  of  scholarship.  To 
what  extent  this  ambition  has  been  realized,  it  is  for  the 
reader  to  judge.  Instead  of  flitting  rapidly  and  super- 
flcially  over  a  wide  field  of  proof  texts,  we  have  chosen 
rather  to  dwell  broodingly  upon  a  few  of  the  great  salient 
passages  that  relate  to  the  deity  of  our  Lord  and  Savior. 

We  feel  that  great  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  this 
course  of  intensive  meditation  that  we  propose  to  follow. 
The  riches  of  truth  and  beauty  do  not  disclose  themselves 
to  the  careless  observer.  He  who  rushes  through  an  art 
gallery  and  bestows  but  a  passing  glance  upon  great  mas¬ 
terpieces  is  bound  to  miss  the  treasures  gathered  by  the 
art  lover  who  sits  for  hours  before  a  single  picture  and 
studies  it  in  detail  with  trained  powers  of  appreciation. 
And  when  we  seek  prayerfully  to  unveil  the  deep  inner 
significance  and  suggestive  implications  of  passages  in 
the  Epistles  bearing  on  the  deity  of  Christ  that  we  have 
been  all  too  accustomed  to  glance  at  hurriedly  because  of 
our  very  familiarity  with  the  general  truth  they  contain, 
we  shall  be  amazed  to  discover  what  subtle  tints  and  gor¬ 
geous  hues  of  color  there  are  in  the  variegated  splendor 
of  our  Lord’s  divine  nature. 

The  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  Taken  for  Granted 
IN  THE  Epistles 

One  cannot  read  the  Epistles  with  any  degree  of  care¬ 
fulness  without  being  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
them  the  deity  of  Christ  is  everywhere  taken  for  granted. 
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Abstract  from  them  this  basic  and  all-pervasive  assump¬ 
tion,  and  the  Epistles  will  be  left  as  shrivelled  up  and 
juiceless  as  desiccated  fruits  and  vegetables.  Let  us 
amplify  this  statement  a  bit.  In  all  of  the  letters  of  the 
New  Testament  the  linking  of  the  name  of  Christ  with 
that  of  God  the  Father  on  a  plane  of  equality  is  so  com¬ 
mon  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  Such  titles  are  given  to 
Christ  and  such  powers  ascribed  to  him  as  it  would  be 
manifest  blasphemy  to  attribute  to  any  one  other  than  a 
divine  being.  “Lord”  was  Paul's  regular  Trinitarian 
name  for  Jesus  and  was  used  by  him  as  equivalent  to 
“Jehovah”  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  fact  “Kurios”  was 
a  title  commonly  applied  to  God  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
of  Paul’s  day.  There  are  abundant  references  in  the 
Epistles  indicating  that  prayer  to  Jesus  was  the  common 
practice  among  the  early  believers.  It  was  also  the  title 
of  Divinity  arrogated  to  the  Caesars  in  Emperor  worship. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  the  fact  that  faith  in  Jesus  as 
divine  had  taken  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of  believers  every¬ 
where  by  the  time  the  Epistles  were  written?  Simply 
this.  Belief  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  grew  up 
spontaneously  out  of  the  inner  and  living  experience  of 
his  followers;  it  was  not  a  creed  foisted  upon  them  from 
without  by  external  authority.  These  early  Christians 
came  to  believe  that  Christ  was  equal  to  God  because  he 
was  ever  doing  for  them  what  only  God  could  do. 
Through  faith  in  him  they  found  themselves  laying  hold 
of  moral  and  spiritual  power  immeasurably  beyond  any¬ 
thing  they  possessed  in  themselves.  They  knew  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Christ  was  living  in  and  through 
them.  Such  a  universal  experience  of  the  presence  of 
Jesus  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  believers  could  mean  only 
one  thing — his  spiritual  omnipresence.  And  since  none 
but  a  divine  being  could  be  everywhere  at  once,  the  in- 
controvertibly  experienced  immanence  of  Christ  led  in¬ 
evitably  to  a  belief  in  his  divine  transcendence. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  significance  of  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  prayer  to  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the  early  Christians. 
Their  prayers  to  Jesus  must  have  been  answered  else  they 
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would  not  have  continued  the  practice.  In  fact  their  lives 
bore  abundant  witness  to  the  unfailing  help  they  received 
from  on  high.  Now  either  Jesus  himself  or  God  the 
Father  must  have  answered  these  prayers.  But  if  Jesus 
were  not  divine,  he  could  not  possibly  have  heard  and 
answered  countless  prayers  rising  from  believing  hearts 
everywhere.  And  if  God  the  Father  had  answered  prayers 
offered  to  a  Christ  who  was  not  divine,  he  would  have 
belied  his  own  nature  by  encouraging  men  in  idolatry 
and  self-deception.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  prayer  to  Jesus  in  the  early  church  can  be 
explained  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  the  fact  of  his 
deity. 

The  Personal  and  Eternal  Pre-Existence  of  Christ 
IS  Presupposed  in  the  Epistles 

Throughout  the  Epistles  the  personal  and  eternal  pre¬ 
existence  of  Christ  is  taken  for  granted.  Without  this 
underlying  assumption,  the  great  bulk  of  teaching  that 
they  contain  would  be  left  absolutely  meaningless.  [A 
summary  in  a  few  short  peruses.]  There  is  no  need  to 
enlarge  upon  this  statement. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  accept  a  fact,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  grasp  even  a  small  part  of  its  deep-rooted  and 
far-reaching  significance.  So  is  it  with  the  great  fact 
of  Christ’s  eternal  pre-existence.  We  know  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  plainly  teaches  it.  But  the  mind  of  man  can  never 
do  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  unfathomable  depths 
of  metaphysics  suggested  by  such  a  doctrine.  All  sorts 
of  fruitful  inferences  suggest  themselves  to  us  and  invite 
thoughtful  consideration.  But  before  we  have  gone  very 
far  in  our  thinking,  no  matter  what  path  of  meditation 
we  may  have  chosen,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  this 
tremendously  challenging  implication,  namely,  that  if 
Christ  was  eternally  pre-existent,  there  must  have  been 
a  divine  necessity  in  the  very  nature  of  God  for  an  eter¬ 
nally  pre-existent  Son.  Let  us  elaborate  upon  this 
thought,  approaching  it  somewhat  indirectly. 

Through  speech,  writing,  painting,  music  and  in  many 
other  ways  men  are  ever  seeking  to  make  themselves 
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known  to  their  fellowmen.  But  no  one  can  perfectly 
reveal  himself  to  others  because  he  cannot  pour  his  whole 
inner  self  into  any  medium  of  outward  expression.  God 
has  not  been  thus  limited.  Through  Christ  he  has  per¬ 
fectly  manifested  his  essential  nature.  Christ  is  the  full 
outward  expression  of  God's  inmost  self.  We  need  to  fix 
firmly  in  mind  that  not  only  during  his  brief  earthly  life, 
but  from  all  eternity  Christ  was  the  incarnation  of  God. 
He  was  the  eternally  pre-existent  Word.  That  is  to  say, 
Christ  was  not  a  mere  man  whom  God  so  filled  with  him¬ 
self  that  he  became  divine ;  he  was  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
who  in  time  was  made  fiesh.  Or,  to  put  it  very  concisely, 
he  was  not  man  made  God ;  he  was  God  made  man.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  evangelical  faith  not  to  overlook  this 
distinction. 

From  all  eternity,  according  to  the  unmistakable  teach¬ 
ing  of  Scripture,  Christ  was  the  full  and  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  of  God’s  inmost  self.  But  God  could  not  thus  have 
been  eternally  in  Christ  unless  Christ  had  been  eternally 
in  God.  Christ  could  not  have  been  the  eternal  outward 
Word  of  God  unless  he  had  been  the  eternal  inward  Word 
of  God.  [Two  or  three  illustrations  drawn  from  human 
experience  may  serve  somewhat  to  illumine  this  rather 
abtruse  conception.]  The  thought  must  rise  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  before  he  can  put  it  into  speech.  The 
picture  paints  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  artist  before 
the  artist  paints  the  picture  upon  canvas.  The  machine 
builds  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor  before  the  in¬ 
ventor  builds  it  with  concrete  and  tangible  materials. 
The  ideals  of  pure  and  beautiful  character  must  dwell  in 
the  heart  of  the  mother  before  the  mother  can  make  those 
ideals  live  in  and  through  her  child.  Down  through  all 
the  infinite  reaches  of  eternity  Christ  has  been  living  out¬ 
wardly  and  visibly  before  God  because  he  has  been  dwell¬ 
ing  inwardly  and  ideally  in  God.  Just  as  we  speak  of  a 
poet  putting  himself  into  his  poetry,  or  of  a  composer 
pouring  his  soul  into  his  symphonies,  or,  better  still,  of  a 
mother  living  in  her  children,  so  we  may  say  that,  not 
partially,  but  in  all  his  fulness,  God  has  been  forever 
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living  in  Christ.  Such  analogies  as  we  have  been  using, 
while  of  necessity  woefully  inadequate  to  doing  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  transcendently  glorious  reality  they  seek  to 
bring  within  the  range  of  human  comprehension,  may  yet 
give  some  little  idea  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
from  all  eternity  Christ  has  been  the  full  and  perfect 
expression  of  the  Father’s  inmost  self. 

It  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  God  could  have 
been  divinely  happy  without  an  eternally  pre-existent  Son 
equal  to  himself  in  every  respect.  Again  let  us  resort  to 
analogy  from  human  experience.  There  is  something  in 
the  very  nature  of  most  of  us  that  requires,  if  we  are  to 
be  truly  happy,  bosom  friends  with  whom  we  can  share 
our  real  selves  trustfully  and  unreservedly.  And  in  the 
family  circle  we  sometimes  witness  a  closeness  of  under¬ 
standing  and  intimacy  between  mother  and  daughter  or 
father  and  son  that  seems  to  bring  to  the  hearts  of  those 
concerned  a  foretaste  of  the  very  bliss  of  heaven.  And 
if  such  intimacy  seems  so  essential  to  the  fullest  human 
happiness,  are  we  likely  to  be  so  very  far  from  the  truth 
when  we  venture  to  suggest  that  perhaps  even  God  him¬ 
self  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  full  measure  of 
divine  bliss  if  he  had  not  had  from  all  eternity  One  with 
whom  he  could  share  the  whole  fulness  of  his  being? 
Manifestly  such  a  One  must  be  equal  to  God  himself ;  for 
what  but  a  divine  mind  could  be  great  enough  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  full  unfolding  of  the  mind  of  God,  what  but  a 
divine  heart  could  be  deep  enough  to  comprehend  the  full 
outpouring  of  the  heart  of  God,  what  but  a  divine  will 
could  be  pure  enough  to  comprehend  the  full  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God?  And  where  but  in  God  could  such 
a  One  have  his  origin? 

The  creative  love  and  holiness  of  God  required  that  he 
should  have  an  eternally  pre-existent  Son  equal  to  him¬ 
self  in  every  respect.  Let  us  approach  this  rather  daring 
statement  along  our  favorite  road  of  analogy  from  human 
experience.  Was  not  man  made  in  the  “image”  of  God? 
It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  genius  to  seek  to  express  itself 
through  its  chosen  medium  of  expression — tongue,  pen. 
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brush,  or  what  not.  And  let  us  not  forget  in  passing  that 
in  the  sight  of  God  the  greatest  of  all  creative  artists  are 
those  who  paint  their  holy  and  righteous  dreams  upon 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  fellowmen.  Real  genius 
suffers  unspeakably  when  through  shattered  health  or 
from  some  other  uncontrollable  reason  it  is  prevented 
from  expressing  itself.  True  genius  ever  seeks  to  create 
masterpieces  in  its  chosen  field.  In  whatever  department 
of  thought  or  activity  a  man’s  genius  may  lie,  we  feel  in¬ 
stinctively  that  there  is  something  defective  in  his  char¬ 
acter  if  he  deliberately  or  carelessly  gives  less  than  his 
very  best  to  the  world.  And  now  let  us  soar  from  the 
human  to  the  divine.  As  music  is  the  very  soul  of  the 
great  composer,  as  beauty  is  the  very  soul  of  the  supreme 
artist,  so  love  and  holiness  are  the  real  essence  of  the 
nature  of  God.  Eternally  do  these  attributes  in  him 
demand  an  infinite  outlet  for  creative  expression.  If  a 
human  genius  suffers  mental  anguish  when  he  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  giving  adequate  expression  to  the  dreams 
that  bum  in  his  soul,  can  we  even  faintly  conceive  what 
pain  would  have  racked  the  very  heart  of  God  had  he 
not  had  from  all  eternity  some  way  of  giving  full  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  infinite  love  and  holiness?  As  artistic 
genius  in  a  painter  expresses  itself  through  medium  of 
canvas,  as  the  musical  genius  of  the  musician  expresses 
itself  through  the  medium  of  musical  instruments,  so  the 
genius  of  creative  love  and  holiness  will  express  itself 
through  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  whom  it  can  bless  with 
love  and  stir  to  goodness.  Genius  cannot  do  itself  full 
justice  on  a  cheap  and  inadequate  medium  of  expression. 
We  could  hardly  expect  Paderewski,  for  example,  to  dis¬ 
play  the  full  resources  of  his  genius  on  a  doll’s  piano. 
And  how  often  good  men  and  women  find  themselves 
cruelly  thwarted  in  the  realization  of  their  aims  for  the 
blessing  of  society  by  the  sad  imperfections  of  the  human 
instruments  through  which  they  must  work  out  their 
dreams.  The  love  and  holiness  of  God  are  infinite  and 
eternal,  and  they  require  consequently  an  infinite  and 
eternal  medium  for  their  full  and  adequate  expression. 
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Such  a  medium  of  expression,  we  do  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded,  could  be  nothing  less  than  a  Person  equal  to  God 
himself,  in  and  through  whom  God  could  give  eternally 
in  all  his  fulness.  Such  a  Person,  the  Scriptures  tell  us, 
God  has  had  in  his  eternally  pre-existent  and  only- 
begotten  Son. 

There  is  still  another  important  consideration  bearing 
on  the  necessity  inherent  in  the  divine  perfection  that 
God  should  have  an  eternally  pre-existent  Son  equal  to 
himself.  In  our  own  experience,  to  resort  to  analogy 
again,  we  find  that  self-consciousness  when  carried  to  an 
extreme  cramps  personality.  Not  until  we  are  trans¬ 
ported  out  of  ourselves  by  some  consuming  passion  or 
compelling  object'  do  we  realize  our  full  power.  If  we 
thus  approach  perfection  to  the  degree  that  we  are  able 
to  get  away  from  ourselves  and  to  live  for  some  great 
goal,  or  better  still,  to  live  in  and  through  the  lives  of  those 
dearer  to  us  than  life  itself,  is  it  too  presumptuous  to 
surmise  that  to  reach  divine  perfection  even  the  eternal 
God  may  from  all  eternity  have  required  a  Son  equal 
to  himself  in  and  through  whom  he  could  live  and  lose 
himself  in  self-forgetfulness?  May  we  not  say  that  just 
as  Beethoven  must  have  been  transported  out  of  himself 
and  lifted  to  the  loftiest  altitudes  of  his  genius  by  the 
sheer  greatness  of  his  own  musical  genius,  so  God  realized 
his  infinite  greatness  in  eternally  begetting  a  Son  equal  in 
every  respect  to  himself.  It  is  at  least  open  to  question 
whether  God  could  have  realized  his  transcendent  great¬ 
ness  in  love  and  holiness  without  an  eternal  Son  eternally 
calling  forth  that  love  and  holiness  in  all  their  divine 
fulness. 

Christ  is  the  Divine  Agent  Through  Whom  the 
Father  Works  in  the  Creation  and  Preser¬ 
vation  OF  All  Things 

In  I  Cor.  8:6  we  read  “And  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  are  all  things.”  These  words  are  but  typ¬ 
ical  of  many  passages  in  the  Epistles  stating  in  one  way 
or  another  that  Christ  is  the  divine  Agent  by  whom  God 
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works  out  his  eternal  purposes.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
that  the  distinction  between  the  Father  as  the  One  from 
whom,  and  Christ  as  the  One  through  whom,  are  all 
things,  is  always  preserved. 

The  question  immediately  arises:  Could  or  would  God 
have  entrusted  such  powers  or  have  delegated  such  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  any  one  other  than  a  divine  being  equal 
to  himself?  And  this  leads  us  still  further.  If  the  Son 
were  equal  in  power  to  the  Father,  the  Father  could  not 
prevent  him  exercising  such  power,  if  he  would;  and  if 
the  Son  were  One  with  the  Father  in  essential  nature,  the 
Father  would  not  prevent  him  from  exercising  such  pre¬ 
rogatives,  even  if  he  could. 

And  now  just  a  word  as  to  the  significance  of  God  the 
Father  creating  and  preserving  all  things  through  his 
Son.  Does  such  indirect  creation  and  control  lessen  the 
Father’s  greatness?  Far  from  it.  The  test  of  a  good 
executive  is  his  power  to  work  through  others.  May  not 
infinite  executive  capacity  in  God  have  required  that  he 
do  all  things  through  another?  To  be  able  to  create  and 
preserve  all  things  through  Christ  may  be  greater  evi¬ 
dence  of  infinite  power  in  God  than  if  God  had  done  all 
things  by  himself.  And  for  Christ  to  have  been  in¬ 
finitely  responsive  to  the  whole  will  of  God  may  have 
been  a  greater  proof  of  divine  power  than  the  production 
and  preservation  of  all  creation.  Only  Deity  can  wholly 
work  through  or  be  wholly  yielded  to  all  the  fulness  of 
Deity  in  another. 

God  the  Father  does  all  things  through  Christ,  but  not 
in  a  mechanical  issuing  of  external  directions  nor  by  force 
of  outward  compulsion.  We  know  how  our  creative  facul¬ 
ties  are  fed  by  influences  and  inspirations  working  sub¬ 
consciously  in  the  inmost  depths  of  our  being.  Is  it  not 
thus  that  those  whom  we  most  highly  esteem  and  dearly 
love  live  and  work  in  and  through  us?  This  may  throw 
some  light  upon  how  God  the  Father  creates  and  sustains 
all  things  through  Christ  the  Son,  namely,  through  the 
infinite  kindling  power  of  his  creative  love  operating  in 
the  subconscious  depths  of  the  Son’s  essential  being. 
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“For  in  him  were  all  things  created.”  What  a  mar¬ 
velous  affirmation  is  this  which  we  find  in  Col.  1:16! 
And  it  is  one  that  we  need  ever  to  keep  in  mind.  In 
the  days  of  early  Christianity  there  was  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  despise  matter  and  the  world  of  sense.  The  tide 
today  is  running  strong  in  just  the  opposite  direction.  We 
are  too  prone  to  live  for  the  world  of  sense  and  to  forget 
the  higher  realities  of  the  invisible  world.  The  Colos- 
sians,  influenced  by  their  false  teachers,  were  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  supreme  Christ  in  the  worship  of 
countless  angels.  All  too  many  in  these  modern  times 
are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Creator  Christ  in  the 
worship  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature.  Which  is  worse, 
the  ancient  or  the  modem  error? 

“In  him  all  things  cohere.”  One  of  the  human  instincts 
so  deep-rooted  as  to  be  virtually  ineradicable  is  the  instinct 
for  unity.  Philosophy  might  broadly  be  defined  as  the 
quest  for  unity  in  the  universe  of  material  and  non¬ 
material  things.  In  practically  all  realms  of  creative  art 
— ^writing,  music,  painting,  architecture,  etc., — unity  is 
essential  to  the  human  ideal  of  perfection.  Now  just 
as  the  universal  search  for  God  and  the  longing  for  im¬ 
mortality  argue  strongly  for  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
fact  of  immortality  respectively,  so  this  well  nigh  uni¬ 
versal  search  for  unity  in  the  universe  must  point  most 
emphatically  to  a  transcendent  and  immanent  monism. 
If  we  feel  that  productions  of  human  genius  fall  short 
of  perfection  to  the  degree  that  they  lack  unity,  and  if 
great  geniuses  feel  this  far  more  intensely  than  we  do 
or  can,  how  then  can  we  conceive  of  the  Infinite  Mind  as 
being  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  absolute  Monism 
throughout  all  being,  material  and  non-material?  In 
Col.  1:17  we  read  “In  him  all  things  consist”  A  better 
rendering  of  the  word  in  the  original  which  is  translated 
“consist”  in  both  the  King  James  and  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  is  “cohere”  or  “hold  together.”  The  word  is  cognate 
to  the  Greek  original  for  our  word  “system.”  In  Christ 
as  their  encompassing  element  all  things  And  their  bond 
of  union  and  fiieir  orderly  arrangement  into  one  whole. 
In  other  words,  God  through  Christ  impresses  upon  crea- 
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tion  that  unity  and  solidarity  which  make  it  a  cosmos 
instead  of  a  chaos.  “In  him  all  things  cohere.”  Is  this 
not  the  Christian  answer  to  the  age-long  quest  of  Phil¬ 
osophy?  Christ  is  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Science  with  its  finding  of  electricity  as  the  per¬ 
vasive,  sustaining  and  creative  force  in  and  through  all 
things  in  the  material  universe  strikingly  substantiates 
and  corroborates  the  Bible  teaching  as  to  Christ’s  omni¬ 
presence  in  physical  creation.  Christ  is  in  nature  as  the 
soul  is  in  the  body.  Electricity  which  is  now  held  to  be 
the  substance  of  all  that  is,  from  the  tiniest  atom  to  the 
mightiest  star,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  physical 
energy  of  the  omnipresent  Christ.  The  spiritual  omni¬ 
presence  of  Christ  we  shall  treat  in  a  later  division  of 
our  thesis. 

That  the  Eternally  Pre-Existent  Christ  Became 
Incarnate  for  the  Redemption  of  the  World 
IS  Clearly  Taught  in  the  Epistles 
The  fact  that  the  New  Testament  Epistles  are  shot 
through  with  sparkling  references,  direct  and  indirect, 
to  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  too  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  of  us  to  require  amplifying  by  the  citation 
of  innumerable  proof  texts.  Let  us  then  proceed  directly 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  this  basic  tenet  of  our  faith. 

We  note  at  the  very  outset  of  our  meditation  three  great 
facts  relative  to  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world, 
namely,  God  sent  Christ  (Romans  8:3),  Christ  came  of 
his  own  free  will  (Phil.  2:6-7),  and  God  came  in  Christ 
(II  Cor.  5:19).  That  all  of  these  affirmations  about  the 
Incarnation  are  true  at  one  and  the  same  time  opens  up 
for  us  a  most  fruitfully  suggestive  field  of  thought. 

God  sent  Christ  in  the  fiesh  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  In  all  reverence  we  may  say  that  the  sending  of 
his  Son  upon  this  redemptive  mission  was  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  an  irresistible  inner  compulsion  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  Father.  The  infinite  love  and  holiness  in 
the  heart  of  the  Father  impelled  him  to  make  an  infinite 
sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  a  world  lost  in  sin.  Had 
the  Father  not  been  ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
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to  open  the  way  for  man  to  become  holy,  such  unwilling¬ 
ness  would  have  shown  his  love  for  man  to  be  less  than 
infinite;  and  by  showing  that  holiness  in  man  was  less 
than  infinitely  precious  and  desirable  to  the  Father,  it 
would  have  shown  that  the  Father’s  own  holiness  was  less 
than  infinite. 

Christ  came  into  the  world  to  die  for  sin.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  God  could  not  have  sent  into  the  world  One  equal 
to  Himself,  unless  that  One  had  been  ready  and  willing 
to  go.  The  Incarnation  was  possible  because,  and  only 
because,  there  was  absolutely  perfect  agreement  between 
the  Father’s  yearning  to  send  the  Son  and  the  Son’s  yearn¬ 
ing  to  come. 

The  self-humiliation  of  Christ  involved  in  his  coming 
into  the  world  as  man  wonderfully  enhances  the  splendor 
of  his  deity.  Indeed  we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  his  very  deity  necessitated  the  Kenosis.  A  little 
reflection  may  serve  to  clarify  somewhat  this  rather  para¬ 
doxical  statement.  True  greatness — as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  gilt  and  tinsel  variety — is  measured  largely 
in  terms  of  its  capacity  for  condescension  to  promote  high 
and  worthy  ends.  A  man  is  no  greater  than  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  sacrifices  productive  of  good  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Unless  he  is  willing  to  lay  aside  his  possessions 
when  a  worthy  occasion  requires  such  sacrifice,  then  he 
reveals  himself  as  possessed  by  his  possessions  rather 
than  the  possessor  of  his  possessions.  We  are  referring, 
of  course,  to  outward  rather  than  to  inward  possessions. 
In  fact,  not  until  a  man  is  possessed  by  the  inner  riches 
of  character  can  he  make  a  genuine  sacrifice  of  temporal 
possessions  for  truly  worthy  objects.  Still  further,  it  is 
a  man’s  spiritual  treasures  that  both  reveal  to  him  the 
goals  that  call  for  self-denial  and  enable  him  to  respond 
to  such  a  challenge.  All  this,  however,  is  simply  by  way 
of  approach  to  the  self-emptying  of  Christ.  In  Phil.  2 :6-7 
we  read  of  Christ  that  he  “existing  in  the  form  of  God, 
counted  not  the  being  on  an  equality  with  God  a  thing 
to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.”  When  Christ 
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left  a  glory-lit  throne  to  wash  a  sin-stained  world,  he 
left  behind  the  outward  glories  of  his  pre-incarnate  ex¬ 
istence  and  laid  aside  such  attributes  or  manifestations 
of  deity  as  could  not  be  combined  with  a  true  human  life. 
But  he  retained  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  his  divine 
nature  intact.  In  all  reverence  may  we  not  say  that  if 
Christ  had  refused  to  come  in  the  flesh  to  die  for  the  world, 
such  refusal  would  have  shown  him  to  be  less  than  divine. 
If  he  had  not  been  ready  to  lay  aside  his  being  on  an 
equality  with  God  on  the  non-moral  plane,  he  would  there¬ 
by  have  revealed  himself  as  inferior  to  God  in  love  and 
holiness.  Putting  it  somewhat  daringly,  such  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  become  incarnate  would  have  disclosed  the  fact 
that  he  was  possessed  by  the  outward  glory  of  his  deity 
rather  than  the  possessor  of  it.  It  was  only  because  he 
was  so  completely  possessed  by  the  moral  and  spiritual 
wealth  of  his  inward  deity  that  Christ  was  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  lay  aside  for  a  time  such  non-moral  glories  and 
outward  manifestations  of  his  Godhood  as  would  have 
made  impossible  a  genuine  incarnation. 

In  sending  Christ  into  the  world  God  came  in  Christ. 
If  we  can  only  grasp  this  truth  it  will  help  to  clear  away 
some  of  the  misconceptions  that  gather  like  thick  clouds 
about  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  and  hide  its  full  splendors  from  view.  The 
argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that  it  is  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  even  human  ideas  of  justice  for  God  to  send 
his  Son  to  suffer  and  die  an  innocent  victim  for  a  guilty 
world,  while  the  Father  himself  remains  blissfully  in 
heaven  unscorched  by  the  fiery  trials  into  which  he  has 
sent  Christ.  Such  a  charge  is  utterly  baseless  and  pre¬ 
posterous.  Once  we  get  hold  of  the  truth  expressed  in 
II  Cor.  5 :19  that  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,”  the  mechanical  aspect  of  the  Atonement 
disappears  and  all  suggestion  of  injustice  in  it  melts  away 
into  thin  air.  Through  absolutely  perfect  sympathy  and 
sharing  of  all  that  transpired  in  the  inmost  soul  of  Jesus 
Christ  during  his  earthly  life,  God  really  did  come,  live 
and  suffer  in  his  Son.  Magnify  a  million  fold  what  a 
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true  mother  endures  in  the  heart-rending  experiences  of 
a  dearly  loved  son,  and  you  have  a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
infinite  suffering  of  God  in  Christ. 

And  now  for  a  few  brief  words  as  to  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  Jesus  Christ.  God  took  the 
basic  elements  of  human  nature,  purified  and  sublimated, 
and  with  them  made  a  new  instrument  through  which 
to  reveal  himself  to  men.  In  Jesus  Christ,  we  might  say, 
the  human  was  elevated  and  the  divine  was  humbled  to 
the  point,  the  exact  point  being  known  to  God  alone, 
where  there  could  be  a  genuine  union  of  the  human  and 
the  divine.  The  melting  and  fusion  of  two  metals  might 
be  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ.  We  may  safely  say  that  Christ 
emptied  himself  of  just  so  much  of  the  non-moral  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  deity  as  was  necessary  to  permit  of  a  true 
taking  of  human  nature  upon  himself.  It  might  be  that 
like  familiar  chemical  compounds  the  human  and  the 
divine  could  unite  only  in  certain  fixed  proportions  in 
Christ.  Or,  to  use  another  illustration,  we  might  say 
that  during  his  life  on  earth,  especially  throughout  the 
period  of  his  public  ministry,  the  divine  and  the  human 
in  our  Lord  were  related  somewhat  as  creative  and  inter¬ 
pretative  genius  in  a  musician  is  related  to  a  well-nigh 
perfect  mastery  of  technique.  Through  his  deity  Jesus 
possessed  the  fulness  of  God;  through  his  perfect  and 
sinless  humanity  he  possessed  the  technique  whereby  he 
could  so  bring  deity  within  human  comprehension  that 
men  could  know  God  through  him.  As  both  genius  and 
technique  are  necessary  in  one  who  would  thrillingly 
render  and  interpret  supremely  great  music,  so  deity 
and  humanity  were  required  in  all  their  fulness  in  the 
God-man  who  would  reveal  God  to  man. 

What  about  Jesus’  divine  consciousness  during  his  life 
on  earth?  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
when  Christ  left  heaven  to  become  man,  his  divine  con¬ 
sciousness  fied  from  him,  not  gradually,  but  instantan¬ 
eously,  like  a  tide  miraculously  pulled  back  from  shore 
with  lightning  rapidity.  During  his  early  years  the  divine 
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consciousness  might  have  returned  to  him  like  a  slow  in¬ 
coming  tide,  until  by  a  certain  time  in  his  life,  perhaps 
just  after  his  baptism,  it  reached  the  point  of  flood-tide 
and  there  remained.  Had  it  come  all  at  once  it  might 
have  proved  too  much  for  his  human  nature  to  stand.  It 
may  be  that  the  hand  of  God  dealt  out  the  divine  con¬ 
sciousness  to  his  Son  little  by  little,  as  food  is  given  in 
very  gradually  increasing  amounts  to  a  patient  who  has 
been  very  critically  ill.  Or  perhaps  we  might  describe  the 
entrance  of  Christ  upon  his  incarnate  career  as  a  sort  of 
amnesia,  divinely  appointed  by  the  Father  and  voluntarily 
entered  into  by  the  Son,  from  which  there  was  to  be  a 
slow  but  sure  return  of  the  consciousness  of  his  unique 
and  eternal  Sonship  to  God. 

We  need,  however,  to  think  of  the  Incarnation  as  con¬ 
tinuing  beyond  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  In  Jesus  Christ 
the  fulness  of  deity  has  been  united  with  the  fulness  of 
humanity  for  all  time  to  come  (Col.  2:9).  The  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Father  through  the  Son,  while  made  possible 
and  begun  in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  has  become  an 
eternally  abiding  reality.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  God  is 
ever  flnding  man  and  man  is  ever  flnding  God.  Through 
him  all  that  is  eternally  human  in  God  reaches  out  toward 
humanity;  through  him  all  human  yearnings  after  God 
are  fully  satisfied.  The  divine-human  personality  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  bridge  whereby  it  has  become  possible  for 
man  to  cross  the  bottomless  gulf  of  separation  between 
himself  and  God.  And  just  as  a  bridge  must  rest  firmly 
on  either  side  of  the  gulf,  if  it  is  to  connect  the  two  sides 
safely,  so  the  world’s  Redeemer  must  of  necessity  be  both 
God  and  man.  If  we  deny  either  the  deity  or  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  Jesus  Christ  we  destroy,  so  far  as  we  personally 
are  concerned,  one  end  or  the  other  of  this  bride  of  Re¬ 
demption. 

Jesus  Christ  could  not  be  perfect  man  unless  he  were 
also  perfect  God.  No  other  foundation  than  the  fulness 
of  deity  could  possibly  be  strong  enough  to  support  such 
a  massive  and  towering  structure  as  the  fulness  of  hu¬ 
manity.  A  little  reflection  ought  to  make  this  point  clear. 
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In  our  study  of  literature  we  learn  that  one  of  the  marks 
of  transcendent  literary  genius  in  writers  of  prose  or 
poetry  is  their  ability  to  get  away  from  themselves  and 
through  the  power  of  sympathetic  imagination  and  under¬ 
standing  to  live  in  and  through  the  deepest  and  most 
varied  outward  and  inward  experiences  of  the  characters 
they  create.  And  in  this  gift  of  imaginative  incarnation 
Shakespeare  unquestionably  stands  pre-eminent.  But 
what  shall  be  say  of  the  greatness  of  the  Christ  who 
through  the  centuries  has  been  entering  into  the  infinitely 
varied  experiences  of  millions  of  his  followers,  not  fic¬ 
tional  creations,  but  actual  persons  spiritually  and  morally 
created  and  renewed  and  sanctified  by  the  power  of 
Christ’s  own  redeeming  and  transfiguring  grace  ?  Surely 
such  transcendent  greatness  can  be  nothing  less  than 
divine.  He  alone  could  indwell  human  nature  with  all  its 
bewildering  variations  who  created  human  nature  with 
all  its  boundless  potentialities.  Moreover,  anything  short 
of  deity  would  break  under  the  strain  of  a  humanity  so 
comprehensive  as  inescapably  to  enter  appreciatively  into 
all  the  joys,  and  sympathetically  into  all  the  griefs,  of 
human  beings  of  every  time  and  place.  Surely  nothing 
but  the  fulness  of  deity  could  support  such  fulness  of 
humanity  as  Jesus  Christ  has  abundantly  proved  himself 
to  possess  all  through  the  long  centuries  of  Christian 
experience. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  FUTURE 

THE  REVEREND  FRANK  G.  BEARDSLEY,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

For  two  hundred  years  revivals  have  been  familiar 
phenomena  in  American  religious  life.  Besides  local  re¬ 
vivals  almost  without  number,  there  have  been  great  na¬ 
tional  revivals,  such  as  the  Great  Awakening  of  1735- 
1740,  the  Second  Awakening  of  1800,  and  the  Great  Re¬ 
vival  of  1857-1858.  Great  evangelists,  such  as  George 
Whitefield,  Asahel  Nettleton,  Charles  G.  Finney,  and 
Dwight  L.  Moody  have  labored  effectively  in  promoting 
revivals.  However,  the  question  which  concerns  at  this 
time  is  not  the  revivals  of  the  past  but  the  Revival  of  the 
Future. 

In  considering  this  topic  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  related  primarily  to  the  question  of 
evangelistic  meetings,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  evangelistic 
preaching  services.  There  may  be  revivals  without  evan¬ 
gelistic  preaching  services.  Such  was  the  Great  Revival 
of  1857,1858,  which  stirred  the  great  cities  of  the  nation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There 
were  special  services — the  noon-day  prayer  meetings,  but 
there  was  very  little  additional  preaching.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  “We  have 
had  instruction  enough,  the  time  has  come  to  pray.” 

But  if  there  have  been  revivals  without  evangelistic 
preaching  services,  there  have  also  been  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings  without  revivals.  A  revival  makes  church  work 
easier.  A  revival  strengthens  the  churches.  A  revival 
fills  up  the  churches  and  brings  multitudes  to  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  revival  usually  results  in  some 
permanent  movement  for  moral  and  religious  betterment. 
There  have  been  evangelistic  campaigns  carried  on  at 
great  expense  and  with  wide-publicity,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  no  mighty  stirring  of  the  public  mind,  no  in¬ 
gathering  of  multitudes  of  converts  into  the  churches. 
This  but  emphasizes  the  fact  our  topic  is  not  concerned 
directly  with  the  question  of  evangelistic  meetings. 

Moreover,  this  topic  is  not  related  to  what  might  be 
termed  the  “mechanics”  of  revivals,  or  the  methods  made 
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use  of  to  promote  revivals.  Revival  methods  have  changed 
from  time  to  time.  It  has  not  been  until  within  the  past 
half  century  that  the  technique  of  the  modem  evangelist 
has  been  perfected.  In  an  earlier  day  evangelists  devoted 
their  efforts  to  house  to  house  visitation,  to  preaching, 
and  to  “meetings  for  the  anxious”  which  were  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  seekers  in  the  way 
of  salvation.  To  Dwight  L.  Moody  we  are  indebted  for 
the  idea  of  union  evangelistic  meetings,  and  also  for  the 
plan  of  having,  as  a  co-worker,  a  singing  evangelist,  Mr. 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  who  did  much  to  popularize  his  work. 

B.  Fay  Mills,  adding  to  the  innovations  of  Mr.  Moody, 
brought  to  perfection  the  modern  evangelistic  campaign. 
Months  before  the  meetings  began,  three  committees  were 
set  to  work,  one  on  Finance  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds,  a  second  on  Visitation  to  divide  the  city  into  dis¬ 
tricts  and  to  see  that  every  family  was  given  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  meetings,  and  a  third  on  Music  to  organize 
and  train  a  huge  chorus  choir  for  the  campaign.  For  the 
direct  work  of  the  same,  three  additional  committees  were 
appointed — one  on  Advertising  to  secure  the  necessary 
publicity,  a  Devotional  Committee  to  arrange  for  daily 
prayer  meetings  in  all  sections  of  the  city,  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ushers  to  look  after  the  seating  arrangements 
and  to  serve  as  personal  workers.  For  many  years  these 
methods  have  proved  very  effective,  but  what  methods 
shall  be  used  in  the  future  no  man  can  tell. 

The  Revival  of  the  Future?  Some  say  that  there  is  to 
be  no  future  revival,  that  the  day  of  revivals  and  revival¬ 
ism  is  past.  But  before  discussing  that  phase  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  let  us  ask  whether  a  revival  is  needed.  Some  would 
say  that  no  revival  is  needed.  They  point  to  the  recent 
reports  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  showing  that, 
from  1916  to  1926,  some  eight  million  persons  were  added 
to  the  Protestant  Evangelical  churches  of  our  country, 
an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  church  membership 
in  our  country  is  increasing,  and  yet  it  is  possible  for 
people  to  unite  with  the  church  without  permanently  en¬ 
riching  the  life  of  the  church.  In  recent  years  the  tide  of 
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spiritual  life  in  our  churches  has  not  risen  appreciably. 
Prayer  meeting  attendance  has  not  greatly  increased. 
Some  churches  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  serving 
suppers  at  the  mid-week  service  in  order  to  increase  the 
attendance,  but  this  has  led  to  no  increase  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  Let  us  face  this  question  frankly  and  candidly. 
Within  the  past  decade  the  churches  have  had  a  notable 
increase  in  membership,  but  few  of  us  have  discovered  any 
increase  in  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Church  attendance  has  not  been  increasing.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  would  affirm  that  the  present  is  a 
church-going  age.  From  a  survey  that  was  made  a  few 
years  ago,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  average 
Sunday  morning  attendance  of  the  average  church  was 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  its  resident  member¬ 
ship,  while  the  Sunday  evening  attendance  averaged  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  resident  member¬ 
ship.  That  means  that  on  the  average  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  members  remain  at  home 
every  Sunday  morning,  while  from  seventy-five  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  them  remain  at  home  Sunday  evening.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  the  present  could  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  church-going  age. 

There  is  one  phase  in  the  life  of  the  American  church 
at  the  present  time,  which  should  be  the  occasion  for 
serious  concern  and  that  is  the  debacle  of  the  rural  church. 
For  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  rural  church 
in  America  has  been  slowly  dying.  Some  hundreds  of 
these  little  country  churches  have  passed  out  of  existence. 
We  are  facing  a  serious  situation  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  In  the  past  the  rural  churches  have  been  the 
feeders  of  our  great  city  churches.  They  have  poured 
their  life  and  their  membership  into  these  churches.  If 
the  decline  in  the  rural  church  continues  it  will  affect 
ultimately  the  life  of  the  city  churches. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  period  covering 
the  years  1916-1926  there  has  been  an  encouraging  in¬ 
crease  in  church  membership,  nevertheless  towards  the 
close  of  the  period  the  increase  grew  less  and  less,  and 
that  fact  coupled  with  the  decline  in  the  spirit  of  prayer 
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throughout  most  of  the  churches,  the  meagre  church  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  debacle  of  the  rural  churches,  leaves 
less  room  for  optimism  than  the  figures  at  first  would 
indicate.  It  is  folly  to  cry  “peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace.”  To  look  at  the  situation  squarely  and  impar¬ 
tially  will  lead  to  the  conviction  that  at  the  present  time 
a  revival  is  greatly  needed. 

But  can  we  have  a  revival?  Or  is  the  day  of  revivals 
past?  No  final  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions. 
As  Patrick  Henry  has  intimated  “There  is  but  one  lamp 
by  which  our  feet  are  guided  and  that  is  the  lamp  of 
experience.  The  only  way  in  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
future  is  by  the  past.”  The  situation  today  is  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  that  which  preceded  the  great  Wesleyan  revival 
that  changed  the  face  of  all  England  and  aroused  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  religious  consciousness  of  pioneer  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  fox-hunting  parson  of  Wesley’s  day  finds  his 
counterpart  in  the  golf-playing,  theatre-going  preacher 
of  today.  In  Wesley’s  day  the  intellectual  classes  were 
alienated  from  the  church  as  is  the  case  so  largely  at  the 
present  time.  In  that  day  they  found  refuge  in  deism, 
while  today  the  drift  is  towards  materialism  and  agnos¬ 
ticism.  Then  as  now  the  house  of  prayer  was  deserted. 
Men  seemed  pleasure-mad,  while  gambling,  intemperance 
and  licentiousness  were  rampant.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  the  parallel  in  present  conditions.  Religion 
seemed  dead  or  dying.  But  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield  in  England,  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  the  Tennants  in  this  country,  the  greatest  revival 
since  apostolic  times  swept  over  the  entire  English  speak¬ 
ing  world.  The  history  of  revivals  discloses  the  fact  that 
every  great  revival  has  followed  a  period  of  glaring  im¬ 
morality  and  religious  indifference.  Such  being  the  case 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  hope  and  to  suppose  that  so  long 
as  there  is  a  faithful  remnant,  God  in  His  Providence  and 
by  His  Spirit  will  ultimately  visit  them  in  mighty  quick¬ 
ening  power  and  will  bring  multitudes  to  repentance. 
Here  we  rest  our  belief  for  a  revival  in  the  future. 

But  what  of  the  Revival  of  the  Future?  What  will  be 
its  characteristics?  Again  attention  must  be  called  to  the 
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fact  that  we  are  not  concerned  about  the  “mechanics” 
of  revivals,  the  method  by  which  it  will  be  promoted. 
However,  in  this  cominfif  revival  certain  thinsrs  will  stand 
out. 

1.  The  Revival  of  the  Future  will  be  a  revival  of 
prayer.  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father  on  high,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  the 
disciples,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
tarried  for  ten  consecutive  days,  in  supplication  and 
prayer,  in  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem.  When  the  day 
of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  being  all  of  one  accord  in  one 
place  the  Holy  Spirit  was  suddenly  poured  out  upon  them 
in  mighty,  mighty  power.  That  day  the  Apostle  Peter 
preached  of  the  crucified  and  uplifted  Christ,  charging  the 
people  with  complicity  in  the  crime  of  his  unlawful  execu¬ 
tion,  so  that  three  thousand  were  pricked  in  their  heart 
and  cried  out  “Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?” 
Every  true  revival  is  preceded  by  its  Pentecost.  There 
have  been  revivals  without  churches,  without  ministers, 
without  preaching,  but  a  revival  without  prayer  is  un¬ 
known  to  religious  history.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  will  be  no  revival  in  the  future  until  the 
church  or  some  portion  of  the  church  takes  to  its  knees. 

But  the  prayer  which  precedes  a  revival  is  the  prayer 
which  springs  from  angruished  hearts,  hearts  which  have 
become  deeply  burdened  for  the  souls  of  men.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  there  is  a  passage  which  reads  “As 
soon  as  Zion  travailed,  she  brought  forth  children.”  Souls 
are  never  bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God  until  the  birth- 
pangs  come  upon  the  church.  We  speak  of  the  present 
as  a  careless  and  indifferent  age  and  it  is.  But  men  will 
never  be  aroused  from  their  indifference  and  unconcern 
until  the  church  is  deeply  concerned  for  them.  This  has 
been  true  in  every  great  religious  revival.  The  great  re¬ 
vival  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  in  Scotland,  when  on  the  first 
of  June,  1630,  five  hundred  were  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  a  single  sermon  by  John  Livingstone,  was 
preceded  by  a  night  of  prayer.  Whitefield  and  Edwards, 
the  leading  lights  in  the  Great  Awakening,  were  men  of 
prayer.  Of  the  former  it  was  said  “He  triumphed  in  the 
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pulpit  because  he  triumphed  at  the  throne  of  grace.  He 
was  a  powerful  preacher  because  he  was  a  powerful  sup- 
plicator.”  Edwards’  celebrated  sermon  at  Enfield,  Conn., 
“Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,”  when  men 
gripped  the  pews  where  they  were  sitting  to  keep  from 
sliding  into  the  pit,  was  preceded  by  a  night  of  prayer. 
Among  the  leading  instruments  in  the  great  revivals  of 
Charles  G.  Finney  were  such  men  as  Daniel  Nash  and 
Abel  Claryf  who  rarely  attended  the  public  services  but 
literally  spent  days  and  nights  in  supplication  and  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Finney,  himself,  was  a 
mighty  man  in  prayer.  Of  his  own  experience  he  wrote 
“Unless  I  had  the  spirit  of  prayer  I  could  do  nothing. 
If  even  for  a  day  or  an  hour  I  lost  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication,  I  found  myself  unable  to  preach  with  power 
and  efficiency,  or  to  win  souls  by  personal  conversation.” 
The  whole  history  of  revivals  might  be  regarded  as  a 
commentary  on  the  words  “As  soon  as  Zion  travailed,  she 
brought  forth  children.” 

2.  The  Revival  of  the  Future  will  magnify  the  great¬ 
ness  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  sovereign  of 
the  universe.  We  are  dependent  creatures.  Directly  or 
indirectly  we  are  dependent  upon  God  for  every  good. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  manifest  our  dependence  upon 
God  through  prayer  without  exalting  the  divine  sov¬ 
ereignty.  Revivals  come  from  above.  They  are  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  divine  power  in  the  conversion  of  men.  You 
cannot  work  up  a  revival  by  organization,  by  machinery, 
by  man-made  fervor.  When  God  chooses  to  display  His 
power  in  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  His  name  will  be 
honored.  Men  will  not  think  of  Him  then  as  merely  the 
First  Cause,  impersonal,  intangible,  unusable,  a  Cosmic 
Force  that  means  little  or  nothing  to  anybody.  Material¬ 
ism  is  enthroned  today.  Atheism,  like  a  wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing,  has  assumed  the  role  of  a  prophet.  The  stock 
arguments  of  infidelity  against  the  supernatural,  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  Jesus,  and  the  virgin  birth  are  rehashed  in  many 
of  our  pulpits  today.  Religious  liberalism  has  “so  ethere- 
alized  and  pantheized”  the  being  of  God  that  His  person¬ 
ality  has  been  all  but  ruled  out.  An  element  of  unreality 
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attaches  to  the  very  idea  of  God.  These  false  conceptions, 
the  Revival  of  the  Future  will  sweep  out  of  existence. 
Men  will  see  God  as  He  is,  not  an  impersonal  force,  but  as 
the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  upholding  all  things  by  the 
Word  of  His  Power. 

3.  The  Revival  of  the  Future  will  magnify  the  Holy 
Bible,  not  as  a  compendium  of  masterpieces  of  ancient 
literature,  although  it  may  be  all  of  that,  but  as  the  Word 
of  God.  Men  will  tell  you  glibly  that  the  Bible  account 
of  creation  is  unscientific,  that  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
man  is  but  ancient  folk-lore,  that  the  Bible  is  inspired 
only  as  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Dante  and  Shakespeare 
are  inspired.  But  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  may  be 
tested  by  experience.  We  know  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God,  not  merely  because  in  ages  past  God  spake  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  we  know  that  the  Bible  is 
God’s  Word  because  here  and  now  He  speaks  to  us  through 
its  pages,  inspiring  us  with  the  highest  and  holiest  ideals 
of  life  and  duty.  We  know  that  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
man  is  true,  because  it  is  the  story  of  every  man’s  sin,  of 
your  sin  and  mine.  Analyze  it,  dissect  it,  study  in  the 
light  of  modem  psychology,  and  in  every  particular  that 
old  story  rings  true.  The  supreme  glory  of  the  Biblical 
account  of  creation  is  not  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
thought  of  the  world  as  being  created  in  six  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each,  the  supreme  glory  of  that  account 
is  that  back  of  all  the  manifold  processes  of  creation  the 
ancient  Hebrews  saw  the  fact,  the  stupendous  fact  of 
God.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  indicate  how  many 
thousands  or  millions  of  years  ago  creation  took  place 
nor  the  method  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  But  the 
Bible  does  insist  that  God  did  it.  "Tn  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.”  That  is  the  vital  and 
the  important  thing.  Much  of  the  criticism  against  the 
Bible  in  recent  years  has  been  mere  quibbling,  while  the 
eternal  verities  which  this  book  unfolds  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  Prevalent  unbeliefs  will  be  swept  away  in  the 
Revival  of  the  Future.  The  Holy  Bible  will  be  restored 
to  its  rightful  place,  and  men  will  see  as  never  before  that 
it  is  indeed  God’s  Word,  the  vehicle  by  which  He  has 
conveyed  His  holy  will  and  purpose  to  the  children  of  men. 
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4.  The  Revival  of  the  Future  will  emphasize  the  exceed¬ 
ing  sinfulness  of  sin.  This  age  is  characterized  by  what 
has  been  termed  “a  waning  sense  of  sin.”  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sin,  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility,  and  the 
sense  of  man's  accountability  to  God  have  largely  dropped 
out  of  the  thinking  of  our  times.  Men  have  thought  alto¬ 
gether  too  lightly  of  moral  evil.  The  idea  has  been  widely 
prevalent,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  that  anything  is  all  right  provided  you  can  get  by 
with  it.  This  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  doctrine  and  it 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  moral  looseness  that  prevails 
at  the  present  time.  But  the  tragedy  lies  in  its  untruth. 
You  cannot  get  by  with  evil.  The  truth,  “whatsoever  a 
man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap,”  is  writ  large  in  human 
history  and  human  experience.  Sooner  or  later  the  sinner 
must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  sins.  Again  sin  has 
been  represented  as  a  weakness  or  a  mistake.  But  sin  is 
neither  of  these  things.  Sin  is  transgression.  Sin  is  dis¬ 
obedience.  Sin  is  rebellion  against  holy  love  and  holy  law. 
Until  men  have  some  conception  of  the  awfulness  of  sin, 
they  are  not  likely  to  turn  from  their  sins.  The  Revival  of 
the  Future  will  awaken  anew,  within  the  hearts  of  men, 
the  sense  of  sin,  that  turning  from  the  evil  of  their  ways 
they  may  escape  its  eternal  consequences  and  find  mercy 
and  forgiveness. 

5.  The  Revival  of  the  Future  will  exalt  the  crucified 
and  uplifted  Christ  as  our  Divine  Savior  from  sin.  We 
need  not  elaborate  this  further  than  to  say  that  apart  from 
Jesus  Christ  man's  case  is  hopeless.  “Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.” 

Prayer,  God  upon  His  throne,  the  Holy  Bible  giving  to 
us  the  revelation  of  God's  Holy  will  and  purpose,  man  a 
guilty  sinner  before  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  our  only  suffi¬ 
cient  Savior,  these  are  the  things  which  will  stand  out 
in  the  Revival  of  the  Future.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  dog¬ 
matize  about  the  Revival  of  the  Future.  But  if  we  may 
gather  any  lessons  from  the  past,  then  the  things  which 
stood  out  in  every  great  revival  throughout  the  centuries 
of  Christian  history  will  stand  out  in  the  Revival  of  the 
Future.  That  this  Revival  may  come  and  come  speedily  is 
the  prayer  of  every  loyal  and  devoted  Christian  heart. 
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THE  FOUR  GREAT  TITLES  OF  OUR  LORD  WHICH 
COVER  HIS  ENTIRE  CAREER 

BY  THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D. 

FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Christ  has  many  great  titles  which  he  derives  from 
his  many-sided  nature,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  Four  alluded  to  are  peculiar  in  that  together 
they  cover  and  suggest  all  his  career,  from  the  first  thing 
revealed  of  his  action  in  the  far  past,  to  the  last  thing 
predicted  that  he  will  be.  No  finite  mind  could  have  in¬ 
vented  these  titles ;  only  the  mind  of  God  could  have  taken 
this  comprehensive  view  and  given  Isaiah  these  wonderful 
titles. 

That  our  great  Christmas  text,  Isaiah  IX:  6-7,  which 
announced  the  approach  of  the  Incarnation  600  years 
before  it  occurred,  should  be  accompanied  by  an  outline 
of  his  whole  grand  career  is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  his 
greatness.  This  it  does  by  saying  that  “the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.”  The  figure  shows  the  an¬ 
cient  as  well  as  modern  practice  of  indicating  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  commander  by  his  shoulder  straps.  Christ  then 
bears  the  responsibility  of  the  divine  government!  “Of 
the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and 
with  justice  from  henceforth  even  forever.” 

Have  we  any  means  of  knowing  what  that  wonderful 
counsel  was  which  caused  the  first  of  our  Lord’s  great 
titles?  And  can  we  imagine  when  it  was  given?  Is  it 
not  an  extremely  probable  conjecture  that  it  was  the  plan 
of  salvation?  But  this  is  not  an  unfounded  conjecture. 
The  Scriptures  make  the  plan  Christ’s  own  voluntary 
offer.  Of  course  it  had  to  be.  Nobody  who  loves  a  hero 
can  ask  him  to  encounter  suffering  and  death.  Neither 
the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  could  ask  the  Word  to 
undertake  a  salvation  which  would  cost  him  the  agony 
of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  But  what  they  could  not 
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even  suggest  they  could  gladly  accept  when  proposed  by 
his  noble  spirit.  And  thus  we  are  informed  the  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  Trinity.  “Christ, 
who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  God”  (Hebrews  IX:14).  Again,  in  Phil.  11:7, 
**He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant.”  The  glory  of  the  plan  is  thus  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Saviour. 

The  statement  that  it  was  “through  the  Eternal  Spirit” 
that  he  offered  his  self-sacrifice  to  God,  carries  back  the 
transaction  into  the  past  eternity.  It  was  something  that 
he  was  eternally  ready  to  do,  only  waiting  for  a  proper 
occasion.  That  occasion,  to  one  on  whose  shoulder  de¬ 
pended  the  honor  and  stability  of  the  divine  government, 
would  be  the  first  outbreak  against  that  government,  with 
its  great  wickedness  and  inevitable  calamity.  The  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  human  race  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind. 
The  first  of  which  we  know  was  the  mutiny  of  holy 
angels  of  whom  Jude  tells  that  they  “kept  not  their  first 
estate,”  and  who  became  the  demons  who  fought  so  fiend¬ 
ishly  against  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Milton  has  tried  to 
make  us  realize  the  horror  of  that  rebellion,  but  Christian 
scholars  have  little  realized  how  signal  must  have  been 
its  call  to  Christ  to  begin  his  mission. 

St.  Paul,  however,  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  inspired 
utterances  (Phil.  11:5-8),  has  shown  us  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  triune  God  when  the  Word,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  equal 
rank  he  should  maintain  with  the  others  and  offered  to 
become  the  servant  of  the  First  Person,  and  docile  pupil 
of  the  Third.  By  this  abnegation  of  rank  and  authority, 
while  in  undiminished  divine  greatness,  he  set  before  an 
intelligent  universe  the  most  impressive  example  of  the 
blessedness  of  obedience  to  a  holy  Ruler  and  gave  his 
infallible  testimony  to  the  righteousness  of  the  divine 
government.  This  was  no  small  part  of  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  about  an  at-one-ment  between  God  and  his 
revolted  subjects,  and  prepare  the  way  for  his  future 
atonement  to  win  human  sinners  when  their  hearts  were 
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broken  by  knowing  that  he  had  borne  their  sins  by  dying 
on  the  tree. 

This  great,  far-reaching,  marvelous  plan,  in  which  he 
himself  should  have  the  leading  and  heroic  part,  but  in 
which  all  good  beings  should  serve  with  him  as  the  “Lord 
of  hosts,”  which  was  to  result  in  a  great  triumph  restor¬ 
ing  the  universe  to  its  normal  order  was,  doubtless,  the 
wonderfvl  counsel  which  gave  him  his  first  great  title. 
Wonderful  indeed  it  was,  compared  with  which  all  that 
history  tells  us  of  the  wisdom  of  kings  and  the  sagacity 
of  statesmen  seems  only  childs*  play. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  the  next  title ;  how  can  we  jus¬ 
tify  it?  Is  the  little  child  that  was  to  be  bom  to  be  called 
the  Mighty  God  while  its  fragile  and  helpless  weakness 
shows  it  the  very  opposite  of  that  great  title?  Or  may 
we  apply  it  in  anticipation  of  a  future  when  the  child  will 
have  become  what  the  name  implies?  But  Gods,  real 
Gods,  do  not  become;  they  always  are.  Jehovah  told 
Moses  that  his  name  was  I  AM!  Jesus  said  “Before 
Abraham  was  I  AM.”  The  little  child  that  was  bora  at 
Bethlehem  was  “Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday  and 
today  and  forever.”  Therefore  did  the  angels  call  him 
Lord,  and  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men  worship  him. 
And  we,  like  them,  undeterred  by  the  manger  and  the 
mother,  may  adopt  the  title  of  the  prophecy,  and  believe 
that,  even  while  an  unborn  infant,  Jesus  was  the  “Mighty 
God.” 

We  may  then  distinctly  perceive  that  in  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  changing  career  our  Lord  was  the  same 
mighty  God.  As  the  Word,  the  first  name  by  which  we 
know  him,  he  was  not  only  with  God,  but  was  God,  shar¬ 
ing  with  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity  the  almightiness 
of  the  Godhead,  and  honored  as  its  special  manifestation 
as  the  Creator.  When  he  humbled  himself  to  become  the 
“Servant  of  Jehovah”  he  did  not  empty  himself  of  his 
divine  nature  which,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have 
made  him  incapable  of  his  great  mission,  but  put  such 
infinite  honor  upon  obedience  to  God  as  must  have  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  the  loyal  angelic  world  and  strength¬ 
ened  its  integrity.  By  offering  himself  to  God  through 
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the  '^Eternal  Spirit**  he  began  his  career  as  one  led  by  the 
Spirit,  and  thus  gained  his  title,  Anointed,  that  is,  the 
Christ,  But  it  was  not  until  he  humbled  himself  still 
further  to  become  at  once  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  the  child  of  a  human  mother  that  he 
reached  the  period  when  he  best  deserved  to  be  styled 
the  Mighty  God,  This  period  is  called  his  humiliation. 
It  is  also  that  of  his  glorification. 

It  is  harder  work  to  save  a  lost  soul  than  to  create 
a  soul  capable  of  being  lost.  To  become  the  “Mighty  God 
of  Jacob”  who  could  transform  a  Jacob  from  artful  sup- 
planter  to  a  spiritual  Prince  of  God,  Christ  had  to  travel 
all  the  way  from  his  seat  on  the  divine  throne  to  the  cross 
between  two  thieves.  But  hanging  there  he  transformed 
a  robber  in  three  hours  into  a  saint  who  could  go  with  him 
into  Paradise.  It  was  the  Mighty  God  who  could  do  that, 
mightier  in  his  loving  self-sacrifice  than  any  other  could 
be.  Nobody  could  save  sinners  by  dying  for  them  but 
Jesus  the  Christ.  He  had  to  be  God,  the  Mighty  God,  to 
make  his  death  one  that  should  **taste  death  for  every 
man.** 

The  third  title  is  another  surprise,  the  seeming  impro¬ 
priety  of  putting  the  Son  in  his  Father’s  place.  We  have 
to  remember  that  the  Word  is  our  only  intelligible  inter¬ 
preter  of  that  inscrutable  mystery  which  envelops  and 
conceals  “the  blessed  and  only  Potentate”  .  .  .  ’’Who 
dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto, 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see.”  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  tells  us  that  “God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth the  New  Testament  explains  that  “all  things  were 
made  by  Him”  (the  Word).  All  our  knowledge  of  God 
as  Father  comes  from  his  only  begotten  Son  who  said 
“No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me.”  He  spoke 
the  Father’s  words,  did  the  Father’s  works  and  revealed 
the  Father’s  love.  We  may  call  him  then  the  Acting 
Father.  As  such  he  could  say  “I  and  the  Father  are  one,” 
and  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.” 

He  is  the  ** familiar**  Father,  the  Father  that  we  know! 
How  well  we  know  him !  What  human  father  is  as  well 
known  by  his  children,  as  we  know  Jesus.  How  fond 
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human  fathers  delight  to  multiply  pictures  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  how  like  such  fathers  it  was  for  God  to  give  us 
four  word  portraits  of  his  Son  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar.  All  good  fathers  help  us  to  understand  Jesus, 
and  we  know  they  are  good  because  they  are  like  Jesus. 

Among  all  the  tributes  of  children  to  parents  whom 
they  loved  and  honored,  there  is  none  more  touching  than 
that  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  to  her  father.  Prof. 
Phelps  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  the  life 
of  an  eminently  Christlike  man  in  the  bosom  of  an  af¬ 
fectionate  family.  Two  things  about  him  deeply  impress 
a  reader:  his  great  grief  when  his  son  was  detected  in 
a  falsehood,  and  his  tender  attentions  to  any  one  who  was 
sick.  How  like  Jesus  he  was  in  these  things!  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  our  Lord’s  sorrowful  look  when  Peter  denied 
him,  and  of  his  patient  healing  of  the  multitude  of  sick 
folk  who  filled  Peter’s  court-yard. 

What  a  father  he  was  to  the  twelve  apostles  for  the 
three  years  of  his  ministry !  How  they  followed  him  with 
the  docility  of  little  children!  How  splendidly  he  edu¬ 
cated  them  for  their  great  mission,  not  only  by  his 
teaching,  but  by  his  perfect  example!  How  wisely  he 
bore  with  their  faults,  enduring  the  hypocrisy  of  his  black 
sheep  with  invincible  patience,  and  responding  with  spe¬ 
cial  tenderness  to  the  affection  of  the  beloved  John !  And 
when  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  what  could  be  more 
like  a  father’s  farewell  than — *T  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.  And  if  I  go  I  will  also  return  and  receive  you 
to  myself  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  he  also.** 

Was  it  not  a  part  of  our  Lord’s  commission  to  comfort 
those  that  mourn  and  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted? 
Are  there  not  many  such  among  those  that  have  had  the 
best  of  human  fathers  and  lost  them?  Sooner  or  later 
the  human  fathers  all  go.  Their  stricken  children  look 
down  upon  their  dead  faces  which  can  no  longer  smile  and 
their  folded  hands  which  can  no  longer  help.  Is  it  not  a 
cheering  gospel  for  those  whose  love  for  Jesus  has  been 
won  by  his  dying  love  for  them  to  be  told  that  this  active 
and  familiar  father  is  the  Everlasting  Father,  and  that 
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all  they  have  ever  known  of  fatherly  love  and  care  will  be 
theirs  forever? 

Yet  one  more  title  remains  to  cover  and  complete  the 
description  of  our  dear  Lord’s  unparalleled  career.  It 
seems  the  greatest  of  all,  for  it  is  the  overwhelming  proof 
of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  his  wonderful  counsel,  the  result 
of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Mighty  God,  the  new  and  happy 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  named  after  the  Everlasting 
Father.  This  last,  magnificent,  almost  unbelievable  ap¬ 
pellation  is  The  Prince  of  Peace! 

This  great  title  must  be  understood  to  present  to  us 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the  throne  of  his  glory  as  the 
undisputed  Ruler  of  his  great  empire  over  all  former 
opposers  and  as  having  accomplished  all  his  sublime  plan 
and  reached  this  eternal  triumph.  But  this  was  not  the 
beginning  of  his  being  the  Prince  of  Peace.  In  fact  that 
title  had  always  belonged  to  him.  We  can  imagine  that 
happy  period  before  the  angelic  rebellion  when  for  un¬ 
counted  ages  He,  upon  whose  shoulder  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment  rested,  was  “the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  Lord  of 
lords  and  King  of  kings,'*  ruling,  with  absolute  sway, 
over  all  intelligent  moral  beings  in  loving  obedience  and 
sublime  order.  Surely  then  he  was  indeed  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  And  when  that  mysterious  malignant  outbreak 
of  a  part  of  the  angels  took  place  and  it  devolved  upon 
him  to  quell  opposition  and  restore  the  ancient  order, 
he  became,  even  more  wonderfully  and  nobly,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  He  well  knew  that  there  can  be  no  peace  to 
the  wicked  and  that  the  moral  foundations  of  society  must 
be  relaid.  He  knew  that  he  must  be  the  Comer  Stone 
of  those  foundations,  laid  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of 
repenting  souls  by  awful  suffering  and  death.  And  as, 
to  use  a  finite  comparison,  George  Washington  left  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  his  palatial  home  because  he  alone 
could  restore  friendly  relations  between  England  and 
America,  so  Christ  left  his  throne  and  his  glory  to  recon¬ 
cile  God  with  sinful  men.  What  a  Prince  of  Peace  he 
was! 

But  when  his  stupendous  undertaking  shall  be  fully  and 
finally  accomplished,  how  much  greater  and  grander  the 
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title  will  seem  to  all  who  use  it!  They  will  contemplate 
that  universal  homage  which  is  to  be  rendered  when  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  “every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth  and  things  under  the  earth.” 
How  extensive  this  sovereignty  is  we  are  probably  un¬ 
able  to  determine.  Of  course  the  authority  of  the  King 
of  kings  is  absolute  over  the  whole  universe  he  created, 
but  whether  or  not  there  are  beyond  the  earth  any  respon¬ 
sible  beings  to  understand  and  acknowledge  that  authority 
we  do  not  know. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  sure:  his  triumph  will 
be  complete,  for  he  must  put  all  his  enemies  under  his 
feet.  “The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.** 
Nothing  could  be  more  final  than  that.  When  death  is 
no  longer  needed  as  an  instrument  of  retribution  sin 
must  have  ceased,  and  there  will  be  no  more  sinners  to  be 
controlled  and  punished.  Christ  will  reign  over  a  great 
empire  of  sanctified  and  glorified  immortals  who  bow  to 
him  in  loving  homage  and  serve  him  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  perfect  devotion. 

This  is  the  end  of  Christ’s  career  as  at  present  revealed 
to  us.  Can  it  really  be  the  end  ?  Must  it  not  be  only  the 
beginning?  Will  the  Wonderful  Counsellor  have  no  new 
and  greater  plan  for  the  eternity  to  come?  Will  the 
Mighty  God  find  no  new  reason  to  exercise  his  omnipo¬ 
tence?  Will  the  Everlasting  Father  find  no  grand  enter¬ 
prise  to  interest  his  family?  Will  the  heroes  of  the  Church 
Triumphant  do  nothing  but  recount  past  victories?  It  is 
unbelievable.  A  vast  unknown  universe  remains  to  have 
a  history.  There  will  be  a  new  career  with  its  sublimely 
glorious  revelations  of  what  as  yet  “eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard  or  it  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  of  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
those  that  love  him.” 


CONDITIONAL  FOREVERNESS 

BY  REV.  CHRISTOPHER  G.  HAZARD,  D.D. 

CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 

A  BRIEF  statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1902,  declares  what  doctrines 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  stands  for. 
Among  the  articles  of  this  declaration  occurs  this  phrase 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  impenitent  and  incorrigible 
sinners,  namely,  “The  wicked  shall  receive  the  eternal 
reward  of  their  sins.”  This  expression  seems  to  encour¬ 
age  an  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  to  what  that  “eternal  award”  may  be,  according  to 
revelation. 

Passing  by  the  numerous  individual  translations  of  the 
Bible,  which  may  amount  to  no  more  than  private  inter¬ 
pretations,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  American  Revision 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  published  in  1901,  furnishes 
a  true  standard  of  the  best  scholarship  of  our  time  in  its 
endeavor  to  present  to  our  minds  the  contents  of  the 
original  Scriptures  in  a  trustworthy  translation  of  such 
historical  material  as  the  Church  possesses.  We  may  take 
this  translation  at  its  face  value,  with  the  aid  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  and  marginal  notes  that  accompany  it,  and  feel  sure 
that  thus  we  have,  essentially,  the  original  documents  of 
the  sacred  book  in  our  own  language,  a  version  that  does 
not  lack  collective  and  official  indorsement.  It  is  the 
consulted  authority  of  this  article. 

The  subject  here  proposed  for  consideration  is  that  of 
“Conditional  Forevemess,”  but  it  is  not  that  of  Con¬ 
ditional  Immortality.  Immortality  is  an  inherent  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  soul.  That  the  sinful  soul  survives  temporal 
death  is  clearly  taught  by  the  Saviour  as  He  declares  to 
the  Jews  of  His  day  that  the  hour  cometh  wherein  they 
that  have  done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  judgment.  The  close  of  earthly  history  at 
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death  does  not  end  all  for  anyone.  There  remaineth  an 
“eternal  award”  for  everyone.  What  will  that  award  be 
for  the  wicked? 

We  learn  from  the  Genesis  account  of  God's  judgment 
upon  sinners  that  it  consisted  in  part  of  deprivation :  lest 
the  first  sinners  should  put  forth  their  hands  and  take 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  forever,  therefore  they 
were  sent  forth  from  the  garden  and  deprived  of  re¬ 
entrance  to  it.  The  way  of  the  tree  of  life  was  barred  by 
the  sword  of  justice  and  the  way  of  death  was  entered 
upon  by  the  transgressors.  They  were  dismissed  from 
divine  fellowship  to  proceed,  with  their  descendants,  at 
a  dying  rate  and  unto  a  final  death  that  was  to  be  suffered 
among  the  experiences  of  eternity.  Since  that  time  this 
sentence  has  ever  lain  upon  humanity.  Death  as  an  end 
of  foreverness  has  been  the  delayed  but  certain  doom  of 
sinners.  There  was  to  be  and  there  has  been  no  way 
to  the  tree  of  everlasting  life  but  by  the  sheathing  of 
the  flaming  sword  of  divine  justice  and  the  renewal  of 
the  divine  grace  and  opportunity  through  the  atoning  sac¬ 
rifice  and  the  free  gift  of  that  promised  Seed  of  the 
woman,  Jesus  Christ.  The  old  creation  was  to  pass  away 
like  night  before  a  sunrise.  There  was  to  be  a  new  crea¬ 
tion  that  was  to  be  without  darkness.  The  day  of  Christ 
and  the  way  of  Christ  were  to  bless  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  were  to  dwell  peace  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  Sinners  were  to  be  born  into  that  new  world  by 
believing  in  Christ  as  the  way  into  it  and  to  live  forever 
in  it  as  the  children  of  God  and  in  the  likeness  of  His  Son. 

Accordingly,  when  Christ  came  forth  as  the  teacher 
and  Saviour  of  men  He  had  the  joy  of  offering  to  them 
eternal  life  as  a  partaking  of  the  divine  nature  and  as 
an  everlasting  gift.  He  presented  that  life  as  consisting 
in  character  and  as  involving  endless  duration.  Believers 
would  share  that  life  that  He  had  in  Himself  and  would 
have  it  abundantly  and  with  foreverness.  He  spoke  of 
that  new  life  as  a  present  possession  and  as  a  future  ex¬ 
perience  and  as  without  limitations.  “He  that  believeth 
hath  eternal  life,”  said  Christ.  Again  He  said,  “I  am  the 
living  bread  ...  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall 
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live  forever.”  In  this  second  quotation  He  spoke  simply 
of  duration  and  declared  the  foreverness  of  the  new  life. 
Thus  he  restored  the  opportunity  that  man  had  lost,  the 
opportunity  of  endlessness.  God  had  not  permitted  end¬ 
lessness  in  sin,  but  now  He  offered  it  in  righteousness. 

Christ  did  not,  however,  teach  foreverness  as  the  future 
duration  of  the  sinful  and  unbelieving.  On  the  contrary. 
He  counseled  them  to  avoid  the  way  that  led  to  destruc¬ 
tion  and  emphatically  warned  them  to  fear  Him  who  had 
power  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna.  Apart 
from  this  teaching  there  appears  other  Scripture  warrant 
for  regarding  the  life  of  the  natural  man,  regarded  simply 
as  existence,  as  a  dissoluble  life ;  in  contrast  with  the  life 
of  the  spiritual  man,  which  is  an  indissoluble  life.  Sin, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  produces  corruption,  and  corrup¬ 
tion  is  disorganization  and  a  return  to  original  elements, 
to  a  loss  of  entity;  it  dissolves  humanity.  But  the  life 
of  righteousness  that  is  given  in  Christ  is  of  the  seed  of 
God  and  untouched  by  sin,  it  is  “after  the  power  of  an 
endless  (indissoluble)  life,”  as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  states.  There  is  a  foreverness  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  man,  the  man  who  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  natural  man,  the  man  who  is  bora  of  the  flesh. 
The  one  partakes  of  the  divine  and  indissoluble  nature 
and  it  is  not  said  of  him  that  he  shall  perish,  but  that  he 
shall  never  perish;  while  of  the  other  it  is  said  that  he 
shall  perish  utterly  in  his  own  corruption.  There  is  no 
ability  or  desire  for  destruction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
there  is  no  ability  or  desire  for  perpetuation  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  realized  that  the  difference  between 
the  natural,  soulish,  unregenerate  man  and  the  spiritual 
man  is  a  vital  one.  We  receive  our  souls  from  our  ances¬ 
tors,  but  we  receive  our  spirits  from  God,  who  is  the 
Father  of  spirits.  Naturally  we  consist  of  soul  and  body, 
but  spiritually  we  consist  of  body,  soul  and  spirit.  Only 
that  which  is  bora  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  That  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.  The  old  creature  is  not  the 
new  creature.  Only  those  who  receive  Christ  have  a  right 
to  be  called  the  children  of  God  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term.  Such  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  with  a  tripartite 
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nature.  Their  body,  soul  and  spirit  are  holy  unto  God 
and  destined  to  become  wholly  conformed  to  the  glorious 
image  of  His  Son.  They,  and  only  they,  will  live  forever. 
The  fine  discriminating  power  of  the  inspired  writings 
finds  a  shining  illustration  in  its  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit.  It  finds  in  Christ  and  His  followers  the  heirs 
of  endlessness. 

Had  man  at  first  eaten  of  the  right  tree  and  not  of  the 
wrong  tree  there  would  have  been  no  entrance  of  death 
into  his  history.  He  would  have  gone  on  with  all  his  fol¬ 
lowing  descendants  upon  a  path  of  everlasting  and  happy 
progress  and  development.  He  would  have  had  a  universe 
for  his  field  instead  of  a  planet.  The  way  of  the  cross  and 
the  pain  of  human  education  and  discipline  would  not  have 
been  the  heavy  burden  of  a  Saviour.  Humanity  would 
have  been  God’s  workmanship  with  sweeter  tools.  But 
now  the  long  and  painful  processes  have  become  necessary 
that  restore  the  ancient  privilege  of  the  tree  of  life  and 
make  us  the  product  of  infinite  wisdom,  self-sacrificing 
and  longsuffering  love,  God’s  fullest  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self.  Partaking  of  this  unspeakable  gift  of  God,  being 
rescued  from  the  fearful  fate  of  disobedience,  we  feel  that 
it  is  God  who  has  made  and  is  remaking  us  with  no  less 
a  destiny  than  that  of  perfect  likeness  to  His  glorious 
Son  and  a  share  in  His  glorious  liberty  and  endless  pros¬ 
pects. 

To  such  a  future  God  is  inviting  us  in  the  gospel  of  His 
Son.  The  joy  set  before  Him  was  that  of  giving  endless 
life  to  believers.  For  this  object  He  was  content  to  be 
made  fiesh,  to  dwell  among  us,  and  to  die.  For  this  He 
travailed  in  the  pangs  of  giving  the  new  creation  birth. 
It  was  a  supreme  joy  even  to  an  inhabitant  of  heaven. 
As  it  was  God’s  highest  glory  to  give  His  only  begotten 
Son  for  the  life  of  the  world,  so  it  was  a  divine  delight 
for  that  Son  to  undertake  that  greatest  commission.  Be¬ 
lievers  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  and  destined  in  Him 
to  be  the  choicest  and  most  wonderful  products  of  God’s 
workmanship.  Both  fearful  and  wonderful  is  the  making 
of  us.  Well  may  theologians  and  scientists  argue  and  dis¬ 
pute  as  they  grope  amid  mysteries  in  seeking  an  under- 
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standing  of  it.  How  the  bones  of  us  and  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  us  have  been  found  and  formed  in  the  womb  of 
time  is  their  question.  How  much  we  owe  on  the  physical 
side  of  the  question  to  the  lower  forms  of  life  as  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  with  basis  and  with  process ;  and 
how  much  we  owe  to  immediate  creation  as  God  breathed 
into  him  a  living  soul  by  a  divine  act,  making  him  that 
superior  being  that  lower  lives  could  only  look  up  to  and 
somewhat  typify ;  and  what  later  creative  work  God  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  in  making  him  a  new  creature  through  the 
redemption  that  was  provided  in  Christ  Jesus,  breathing 
into  him  a  spiritual  nature  thus ; — ^these  elements  all  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  mystery  of  God’s  workmanship 
in  our  case,  the  mystery  of  our  relationship  to  the  whole 
groaning  and  travailing  creation  and  the  mystery  of  god¬ 
liness.  Certain  it  is  that  mere  development  cannot  account 
for  us;  man  did  not  develop  from  an  animal  state  into 
a  human  state  without  that  new  and  creative  act  of  God 
that  made  him  man,  and  man  has  not  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  from  his  soulish  state  unto  his  spiritual  state, 
without  that  creative  act  that  bestows  upon  him  eternal 
and  endless  life  through  the  eternal  Spirit.  There  is  no 
development  of  soulish  man  into  spiritual  man.  There  is 
no  passage  from,  death  unto  life  without  faith  in  Christ. 
As  at  first  there  was  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  heavenly 
Potter,  so,  again,  there  is  basis,  there  is  process,  but  there 
is  that  master  Workman,  Christ.  God  is  taking  spoiled 
humanity  and  working  it  over  into  the  likeness  of  His 
supernatural  Son.  This  is  the  work  of  the  gospel. 

Unbelievers  are  spoiled  stuff,  they  are  incomplete.  If 
they  do  not  lay  hold  of  eternal  life  they  are  fitted  for 
destruction.  If  man  despises  for  the  second  time  the  tree 
of  life  he  will  have  no  further  opportunity  to  approach 
it  and  eat  of  it.  Thenceforth  his  course  will  be  the  course 
of  the  soul,  but  not  the  course  of  the  spirit.  There  is  a 
first  life  and  there  is  a  second  life.  There  is  a  first  death 
and  there  is  a  second  death.  The  paths  to  these  diverge. 
The  Scripture  speaks  of  the  way  everlasting  and  of  those 
who  desire  to  be  led  therein.  They  also  speak  of  the  way 
that  leadeth  unto  death  and  of  the  destruction  and  misery 
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that  are  therein.  The  gospel  invites  us  to  follow  Christ 
and  brings  us  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

There  are  but  two  forces  engaged  in  God*s  war  upon 
evil:  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  the  spirit  of  might,  the 
force  of  truth  and  the  force  of  force.  God  is  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent¬ 
ance,  but  neither  is  He  willing  that  cherished  impenitence 
shall  live.  The  conflict  that  we  see  in  the  world  and  feel 
in  ourselves  must  issue  in  the  divine  victory  or  the  divine 
defeat  at  last.  It  will  issue  in  the  triumph  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  either  by  the  acceptance  of  His  truth  or  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  His  judgments.  The  course  of  divine  government 
is  illustrated  by  humanity  in  the  procedures  of  earthly 
society.  Our  society  is  formed  and  sustained  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  good  ideals  and  obedience  to  righteous  laws. 
When  truth  and  law  are  despised  we  punish  and  restrain 
transgressors.  When  monstrous  evils  are  done  we  deprive 
monsters  of  life.  Rebellion  cannot  live  in  society.  We 
so  deal  with  it  in  obedience  to  those  necessities  that  lie 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  thus  in  the  nature  of  God. 
All  good  government  must  destroy  evil. 

Eventually,  the  monsters  and  the  monstrosities  of 
earthly  history  must  pass  away  and  cease  by  difference 
of  climate  or  cataclysms  of  progress,  as  have  perished 
those  early  and  gigantic  creatures  whose  forms  astonish 
us  in  museums.  Always  and  everywhere,  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  and  living,  existence  must  go  on  to  higher 
and  better  perfection,  or  end.  It  must  come  to  God  or 
it  must  come  to  nothing.  Life  is,  in  its  highest  sense,  the 
effect  of  knowing  God.  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of 
God  the  Father.  By  faith  in  Christ  we  know  the  love  that 
God  hath  in  our  case  and  come  into  the  new  relation  of 
children  to  Him.  Thus,  truly  related  to  God,  we  become 
heirs  of  all  things  in  an  everlasting  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  But  it  is  not  so  with  stubborn  wick¬ 
edness.  In  right  relation  to  the  sun  we  have  happy  and 
fruitful  histories,  but  in  wrong  relation  to  the  sun  we 
are  consumed.  God  has  been  called  “An  enswathing  kiss 
or  a  consuming  fire.”  It  would  be  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
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into  the  sun.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God.  Our  God  can  be  a  consuming  fire. 

It  is  a  most  dreadful  thing  to  face  nothingness.  Satan 
seems  to  have  told  the  truth  for  once  in  his  statement 
concerning  Job  that  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life.  The  most  wretched  man  will  fight  for  his  life. 
Humanity  accepts  existence  upon  its  lowest  terms  and 
endures  squalor,  sickness,  and  every  form  of  degraded 
poverty  and  hard  experience  rather  than  die.  Suicide  is 
not  the  rule  in  miseries,  it  is  the  exception.  Destruction 
threatens  more  terribly  than  any  suffering.  To  go  out 
into  eternal  darkness  and  unto  everlasting  extinction  is 
a  frightful  prospect.  Well  may  man  fear  it  above  all 
other  fates. 

Certainly  God  has  no  pleasure  in  it.  He  offers  man 
endless  life  at  an  awful  cost  to  Himself  and  beseeches 
sinners  to  take  it.  He  asks  them  why  they  choose  to  die 
and  to  die  eternally.  He  realizes,  though  we  do  not,  the 
tremendous  interests  that  are  at  stake  in  these  passing 
days.  His  anxious  love  waits  upon  us  with  a  great  hope. 
He  needs  the  souls  that  He  has  made  and  would  exalt 
them  to  a  spiritual  existence  rather  than  put  them  out  of 
existence.  The  motives  of  God  in  punishing  sinners  are 
not  merely  vengeful,  God  is  not  merely  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day,  but  God  is  the  security  of  justice 
throughout  His  vast  dominions.  He  must  maintain  His 
laws  in  faithfulness  to  Himself  and  the  interests  of  all 
righteous  beings.  He  has  made  Himself  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  His  whole  creation.  He  cannot  tolerate 
evil  in  His  universe.  In  His  righteous  indignations  He 
remembers  mercy  and  has  compassion,  but  when  that 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  that  Christ 
effected  upon  Calvary  is  despised,  the  sword  still  keeps 
sinners  from  the  way  of  life  and  turns  them  back  to 
despair.  Then  they  must  go  on  until  in  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  they  are  dismissed  ftom  the  divine  presence  into  an 
unquenchable  fire.  Forevirness  is  conditioned  upon  faith 
in  Christ.  Destruction  is  the  destiny  of  persistent  un¬ 
belief.  The  abolition  of  evil  is  God’s  victory,  as  the  end¬ 
less  continuance  of  it  would  be  His  defeat.  ?y  truth  and 
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by  power  Christ  must  reisrn  until  He  shall  have  put  all 
things  underfoot  to  God.  Until  He  shall  have  rooted  out 
and  burned  all  tares  from  his  kingdom.  Until  God  shall 
be  all  in  all.  Until  evil  shall  be  but  a  smoke  upon  the  far 
horizon  of  memory.  Until  the  fair  prospects  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  God  are  all  fulfilled  to  His  believing  children.  Then 
shall  God  the  Father  be  justified  and  adoringly  loved  by 
myriads  of  the  glorious  and  happy  heirs  of  endless  and 
holy  life. 

What  a  vast  and  precious  blessing  resides  in  those  invi¬ 
tations  of  Christ  that  still  call  us  to  come  to  Him  that 
we  may  endlessly  have  eternal  life  and  that  the  death 
Christ  calls  but  a  sleep  may  prove  but  an  incident  in  ever¬ 
lasting  progress! 
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Allgemeine  Gesetze  der  Natur.  By  P.  Rudolf  Hand- 
mann,  S.  J.,  Dr.  J.  Pohle  and  Dr.  Anton  Weber.  2nd 
ed.,  4to,  1,060  pp.,  951  illus.  and  34  plates.  36  Marks; 
bound,  45  Marks.  1928.  (Verlag  vormalig.  Manz; 
Regensburg,  Bavaria,  Germany.) 

This  fine  book  constitutes  volume  I  of  the  2nd  edition  of 
the  Bvxih  der  Natur  edited  by  Prof.  Killermann  of  Regens¬ 
burg.  Vol.  Ill,  devoted  to  biology  and  anthropology,  was 
reviewed  in  these  pages  in  1926,  pp.  360f.  The  title  of 
vol.  I:  The  general  laws  of  nature,  hardly  indicates  the 
richness  of  matter  therein  contained ;  for  we  have  here  a 
full  treatise  of  astronomy  (200  pp.) ;  then  nearly  300 
pages  devoted  to  physiography  and  meteorology,  and 
finally  500  treating  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Preface 
and  astronomy  were  contributed  by  Prof.  Pohle  (deceased 
in  1922),  a  genial  theologian,  whose  special  hobby  was 
astronomy,  a  subject  he  mastered  thoroughly  (witness  his 
volume:  Die  Stemenwelt  u.  ihre  Bewohner,  publ.  Bachem, 
Cologne,  7th  ed.,  1922 — ^how  can  the  book  under  review 
speak  of  the  10th  ed.,  1910  ?) .  For  four  years  he  taught 
theology  at  Washington  University  and  wrote  there  a 
study  on  Darwinism  and  Theism.  Afterwards  he  became 
Professor  in  Germany  at  Breslau.  He  was  thus  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  work  on  this  Buch  der  Natur,  which  en¬ 
larges  in  scientific  lines  on  modern  research  in  the  fields 
of  natural  science,  and  points  out  at  the  same  time  how 
gratuitous  it  is  to  hold  science  is  the  end-all,  and  has 
proved  that  materialism  or  monism  rules  the  world.  The 
work  points  out  rather  how  the  wonders  of  nature  do 
but  magnify  the  greatness  of  the  Creator.  Thus  treating 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  Pohle  stresses  how  the  vastness 
of  this  world-scheme  predicates  one  Spirit,  who  thought 
it  out,  one  Will,  that  brought  it  into  being.  The  general 
trend  is  very  much  that  which  underlies  that  brilliant 
study  The  Atom,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Wishart,  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  (1928,  13-30).  Of  the  illustrations,  many  are 
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really  useful,  others  are  of  historical  interest,  others 
merely  decorative.  The  illustrations  to  meteorology  and 
cloud-lore  deserve  special  mention.  Tabular  lists  of  atoms 
and  atom  formation-schemes  render  the  discussion  of 
atoms  graphic  indeed;  then  the  elements  are  listed  and 
molecule  formation  explained — so  far  as  such  things  can 
be.  Proton  and  electron  unite  to  form  the  atom  and  so, 
we  are  told,  constitute  the  most  rudimentary  form  of 
matrimony.  This  should  not  be  overstressed,  else  one 
would  have  to  admit  many  foreshadowings  of  polygamy, 
too !  Wireless  is,  of  course,  explained  as  well,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether  this  is  a  family  book  for  educated  classes  that  will 
appeal  to  young  and  old. 

H.  G.  B^venot. 

Das  Buck  Jeremiah.  Griechisch  und  Hebraisch.  Ed.  by 
D.  E.  Nestle.  Large  8vo.,  16+122  pp.  3.50  Marks. 
(Privileg.  Wurttemb.  Bibelanstalt,  Wurttemberg,  Ger¬ 
many.) 

Doctor  Eberhard  Nestle,  who  died  March  19,  1913,  had 
worked  out  the  bulk  of  this  Greek  and  Hebrew  edition  of 
Jeremiah;  part  of  his  ambitiously  projected  Greek- 
Hebrew  Bible.  He  had  read  proofs  of  the  Ginsburg  Bible 
from  this  prophet  onwards,  and  so  got  the  right  to  use  this 
text  for  his  new  undertaking.  He  has  added  to  this 
Hebrew  text  a  shorter  but  very  valuable  apparatus  of 
his  own.  Interleaved  with  this  we  find  Nestle*s  Greek 
text.  What  Brook  &  McLean  will  give  in  one  of  their  large 
volumes  is  here  handily  condensed,  that  is  a  rough  and 
ready  way  of  specifying  this  edition ;  but  Nestle  has  fur¬ 
ther  corrected  many  mistakes  of  the  basic  Vatican  text, 
inserting  besides  Origen’s  “stars  and  stripes”  as  one 
might  call  them.  For  the  working  out  of  this  carefully 
subdivided  apparatus,  J.  Dahse  and  Erwin  Nestle,  son  of 
the  scholar,  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible.  Readings 
of  the  Fathers  are  not  given ;  Origen  indeed  figures  large, 
but  then,  as  one  ever  has  to  be  repeating,  he  is  not  a 
Church  Father. 

Having  mentioned  the  above  apparatus  to  the  Hebrew 
Jeremiah,  we  may  here  call  attention  to  the  new  “Intro- 
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duction  to  the  Ginsburg  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (London,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soc.,  1928, 
82  pp.,  with  Frontispiece  of  Dr.  Ginsburg),  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  genesis  of  that  Bible  and  gives  a  key  to  all  the 
Massoretic  terms  and  headings  (or  “endings”)  used 
therein.  H.  G.  B^venot. 

The  Minor  Prophets  in  the  Freer  Collection  and 
THE  Berlin  Fragment  of  Genesis.  By  Henry  A. 
Sanders  and  Carl  Schmidt.  Pp.  436,  $3.50.  Macmillan. 
An  interesting  addition  to  material  available  for  textual 
study  in  the  Old  Testament  recently  published  is  The 
Minor  Prophets  in  the  Freer  Collection  and  the  Berlin 
Fragment  of  Genesis.  The  date  of  this  papyrus  of  the 
Minor  Prophets  is  estimated  as  between  the  middle  and 
the  end  of  the  Third  Century  A.  D.  “The  text  came  from 
the  Upper  Nile  or  Fayum  and  is  most  closely  affiliated 
with  the  Achmimic  Version.”  A  point  of  high  interest  is 
that  when  this  text  inclines  toward  the  Hebrew  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  LXX  manuscripts,  the  type  of  text 
is  almost  never  in  accord  with  that  reported  for  the  Hexa- 
pla  of  Origen. 

The  Genesis  manuscript,  like  the  Minor  Prophets,  is 
often  directly  opposed  to  Hexaplaric  tradition.  It  also 
shows  an  accommodation  to  the  Hebrew.  Ample  intro¬ 
ductions  to  each  manuscript  and  studies  of  their  textual 
characteristics  precede  an  excellently  printed  and  spaced 
text.  Helpful  detailed  notes  follow  the  text.  Fine  plates 
aid  in  making  the  two  manuscripts  real. 

James  L.  Kelso. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Cum  apparatu  critico 
curavit  4-U.  Eberhard  Nestle.  13th  ed.  improved  by 
Erwin  Nestle.  16°,  36-|-657  pp.  with  2  maps,  thin 
paper;  cloth,  2.20  Marks;  stronger  bound,  extra  thin 
paper,  4  Marks;  interleaved,  6  Marks.  Privileg.  Wiirtt. 
Bibelanstalt,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  1927). 

A  new  edition  of  Nestle’s  famous  N.  T.  would  hardly 
need  an  introduction  were  it  not  that  the  present  issue  is 
the  fruit  of  further  elaborate  improvements  in  many  re- 
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spects,  so  that  the  volume  now  stands  well  foremost 
among  all  manual  editions.  Besides  Tischendorf  &  West- 
cott-Hort  readings,  we  now  have  von  Soden’s  as  well. 
This  does  not  mean  that  wholehearted  adhesion  is  given 
to  the  latter’s  readings,  but  they  act  to  some  extent  as  a 
corrective  to  the  slight  onesidedness  of  the  English  schol¬ 
ars  in  their  adherence  through  thick  and  thin  to  Vatican 
and  Sinaitic  readings.  Further,  the  principles  advocated 
by  the  Magdeburg  conference  of  1924  have  been  acted 
upon  by  Erwin  Nestle.  “Western”  readings  of  moment 
are  all  duly  booked.  Readings  of  the  new  Michigan  Pa¬ 
pyrus  1571  for  Acts  XVIII  &  XIX  are  also  embodied 
(cf.  Harvard  Theol.  Review,  January,  1927).  The  refer¬ 
ence  signs  in  text  to  the  readings  at  foot  are  ingenious 
and  very  helpful ;  means  have  been  devised  to  say  a  great 
deal  with  extraordinary  conciseness.  The  tsnae  strikes 
English  eyes  rather  unpleasantly.  One  would  also  prefer 
each  parable  to  have  its  own  paragraph.  Full  cross  refer¬ 
ences  are  given  on  synoptic  passages,  as  also  between 
Ephes.,  Phil.,  Coloss. 

H.  G.  BfiVENOT. 

Early  Church  Portraits.  By  John  Heston  Willey, 

Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  Pp.  255.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

$2.00. 

This  book  is  a  volume  of  the  Scottish  Layman’s  Library, 
edited  by  Rev.  John  Adams,  B.  D. 

Ten  outstanding  men  are  chosen  as  representatives  of 
the  Christian  faith.  In  time,  they  range  from  Polycarp 
to  Dante.  Each  is  described  as  bearing  a  special  relation 
to  some  prominent  feature  or  interest  of  Christianity,  as 
indicated  in  the  chapter  titles.  Drawn  out  into  proposi¬ 
tions  these  titles  would  run  like  this.  Polycarp  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  new  faith,  Tertullian  its  preacher  of 
morals,  Origen  the  exponent  of  its  breadth,  Athanasius 
its  guardian,  Chrysostom  its  spokesman,  Augustine  its 
theologian,  Gregory  the  representative  of  its  authority, 
Charlemagne  the  extender  of  its  domain,  Peter  the  Her¬ 
mit  the  organ  and  agent  of  the  European  movement  which 
constituted  the  “First  Test  of  the  New  Faith,”  and  Dante 
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the  “illustration  of  the  New  Faith  at  its  climax,”  “with 
whom  we  are  just  be^nning  to  catch  step.” 

Those  who  have  busied  themselves  with  church  history 
will  be  asking  questions  as  they  scan  the  general  con¬ 
tents.  Especially  is  this  true  from  about  Charlemagne 
on.  But  a  closer  reading  will  show  that  in  a  general  way, 
and  this  is  all  the  author  proposes,  the  men  selected  were 
outstanding  representatives  of  those  featuers  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  for  which  they  are  made  to  stand.  The  chapters 
are  not  profound  studies,  but  pictures,  as  they  profess 
to  be,  and  lively  ones  at  that. 

Jesse  Johnson. 

Aspects  of  Scottish  Church  History.  By  Donald  Mac- 

Lean,  D.D.  Pp.  XI,  184.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

$2.00. 

The  book  contains  five  lectures  delivered  on  the  Calvin 
Foundation  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam  in 
1927,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the  Foundation. 
The  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  is  a  conservative,  evan¬ 
gelical  Calvinist,  who  wishes  his  lectures  to  help  students 
in  Holland  and  Scotland  by  “opening  up  lines  of  approach 
to  the  study  of  Calvinism  in  Scotland,”  and  hopes  “to  bind 
more  firmly  the  ties  of  friendship  between  the  Calvinists 
of  the  two  countries.”  He  writes  frankly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  opponent  of  moderatism,  approving  the  great 
secessions  under  the  Erskines,  Gillespie,  and  Chalmers. 
“The  emergence  of  these  churches,  as  well  as  of  churches 
of  similar  origin  in  Holland,  “was  a  rebirth  and  triumph 
in  both  countries  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  its  Calvinistic 
form.”  The  union  in  1900  of  the  “overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Free  Church”  with,  the  “whole  body  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church”  was,  the  author  thinks,  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  expense  of  doctrinal  truth,  and  the  small 
minority  which  refused  to  enter  the  union  are  to  be 
strongly  commended. 

In  dealing  with  the  theological  outlook.  Dr.  MacLean 
finds  “the  science  of  the  twentieth  century — on  the  whole 
singularly  favorable  to  evangelical  theology,”  and  views 
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present-day  philosophy  also  as  favorable  “in  a  lesser 
degree.”  And,  though  destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible 
has  done  vast  harm,  “the  outlook  for  Calvinism  in  Scot¬ 
land  appears  reassuring.”  “It  needs  only  the  unified 
efforts  of  evangelical  scholarship  and  devotion  to  arouse 
and  lead”  the  “inarticulate  piety”  of  Scotland,  “which  is 
resolutely  attached  to  historical  evangelicalism.” 

The  book  is  forcefully  written,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  Americans,  both  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
Scotch  evangelicalism  and  those  who  are  not. 

Jesse  Johnson. 

The  Authentic  Literature  of  Israel.  Freed  from  the 
disarrangements,  expansions  and  comments  of  early 
native  editors.  By  Elizabeth  Czamomska,  A.  M.  Part 
Two  from  the  exile  to  the  recovery  of  Israel’s  indepen¬ 
dence.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1928.  Pp.  652, 
$5.00. 

Here  is  a  work  by  a  liberal  critic  in  which  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  text  is  rearranged  to  suit  the  fancy  of  this  particular 
critic.  Explanatory  notes  are  occasionally  added.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  concise  work  after  the  fashion  of  Kent’s 
“Student’s  Old  Testament.” 

J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Jewish  Library.  First  Series.  Edited  by  Rabbi 
Leo  Jung,  Ph.D.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1928.  Pp.  374.  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  really  delightful  group  of  essays  upon  things 
Jewish  and  written  by  Jewish  leaders  in  America  and 
Europe.  It  has  been  edited  “to  assist  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  American  Jew  to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  riches  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  innumerable  noble 
progenitors.”  These  chapters,  however,  will  be  equally 
interesting  to  the  non-Jew.  The  twelve  essays  carry  a 
variety  of  themes,  e.  g.,  Essentials  of  Judaism — Study 
AS  A  Mode  of  Worship — The  Theory  of  Evolution  and 
THE  Faith  of  the  Jew — ^A  Survey  of  Jewish  History. 

J.  L.  Kelso. 
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Texts  and  Studies  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  OF  America.  Volume  VII,  Genizah  Studies  in 
Memory  of  Doctor  Solomon  Schechter.  (I)  Midrash 
AND  Haggadah.  By  Louis  Ginzberg,  1928.  Pp.  549. 
$5.00. 

Volume  IX,  Genizah  Studies  in  Memory  of  Doctor 
Solomon  Schechter.  (Ill)  Liturgical  and  Secular 
Poetry.  By  Israel  Davidson.  1928.  Pp.  338.  $3.50. 
The  above  volumes  are  extremely  interesting  research 
materials  from  the  Genizah  of  the  Cairo  Synagogue. 
Vol.  VII  consists  of  fragments  of  hitherto  unknown 
Midrashim  and  fragments  of  new  versions  of  Midra- 
shim  already  known.  There  are  also  Apocalyptic  frag¬ 
ments  and  Aramaic  Lives  of  Jesus.  The  work  contains 
“many  and  various  points  of  interest  for  the  study  of 
Jewish  theology,  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  philology,  the 
Bible,  the  Mishnah,  the  Babylonian  and  Palestinian  Tal- 
mudim.” 

In  Vol.  IX  “an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  collection  of  poems,  both  religious  and  secular. 
In  the  selection  of  the  compositions  the  criterion  was  not 
literary  perfection,  but  rather  fulness  of  illustrations.” 
The  author  has  discovered  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown 
poets  and  much  material  for  the  grammarian  and  the 
lexicographer.  The  Hebrew  text  has  been  vocalized  as  an 
aid  to  the  reader.  J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Certainty  of  God.  By  J.  G.  Gilkey.  Pp.  220.  Mac¬ 
millans.  $1.75. 

Beginning  with  the  old  issues  of  Cosmology  and  Tele¬ 
ology,  the  author  ranges  through  nine  questions  in  as 
many  chapters.  Everywhere  the  treatment  is  modern  and 
lively.  The  challenges  of  various  scepticisms  are  set  forth 
with  clearness  and  even  dilemmatic  difficulty.  The  an¬ 
swers  are  reasonable,  restrained,  and  sometimes  hardly  as 
vigorous  as  the  challenge. 

The  concessions  to  Naturalism  seem  stronger  than  the 
claims  for  Revelation.  However,  the  book  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  affirmative  in  its  major  contentions.  It  is  very  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  G.  B.  McCreary. 
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Thoughts  on  Reugion  and  Morality.  By  James  Eddy. 
Pp.  51.  Merrymount  Press. 

Miscellaneous  essays  of  wide  range  and  much  brevity 
within  the  general  scope  of  the  title.  Treatment  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Jewish  Marriage  Contract.  By  Louis  M.  Epstein, 
A.M.,  D.H.L.  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  New  York.  1927.  Pp.  316. 

This  is  a  study  in  the  status  of  the  woman  in  Jewish 
law  from  Bible  times  up  to  the  present.  The  major  find¬ 
ings  in  the  problem  constitute  the  text  of  the  book ;  but  in 
addition,  the  source  materials  for  these  conclusions  and 
a  study  of  rejected  opinions  are  in  fine  print  beneath  the 
text.  This  reference  matter  is  probably  as  lengthy  as  the 
text  itself. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  study  in  this 
particular  field,  as  well  as  a  pattern  for  any  historic  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  synagogue  or  church  practice.  Major 
themes  that  are  discussed  in  the  book  are  Ketubah,  Mohar, 
Mattan,  Dowry,  Mulug,  Divorce,  Widow  and  Orphans. 

J.  L.  Kelso. 

Jesus  on  Social  Institutions.  By  Shailer  Mathews, 
D.D.  Pp.  158.  Macmillans.  $1.50. 

Anything  from  the  pen  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  tlj.e  University  of  Chicago  deserves  respectful 
attention.  Dr.  Mathews  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
social  applications  of  the  gospel.  This  volume  applies 
the  method  of  the  historian,  the  exegete,  the  psychologist 
and  the  sociologist  to  Jesus  in  his  teaching  concerning 
the  political  order,  the  family,  wealth,  and  the  church. 
The  leading  thesis  relates  to  the  intention  and  method  of 
Jesus.  He  advocated  no  particular  form  of  organization, 
outlined  no  detailed  remedies.  Because  he  was  non¬ 
partisan,  every  party  may  claim  or  criticize  him.  Jesus, 
instead  of  a  prescribed  technique  for  the  remedy  of  social 
ills,  seeks  the  upbuilding  of  attitudes  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
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fidelities  which  will  guide  amid  varied  conditions  through 
the  centuries. 

The  perils  of  an  unspiritual  social  ministry  are  scored 
in  no  uncertain  language.  “Just  as  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  told  that  eugenics  was  to  accomplish  more  than  the 
Ten  Commandments,  so  now  we  are  encouraged  to  believe 
that  society  will  find  some  new  technique  for  the  church 
which  will  enable  it  to  escape  the  evils  of  so-called  super¬ 
naturalism.  ...  In  this  pursuit  of  morals  without  God, 
and  utopias  without  repentence,  the  churches  are  asked  to 
join.  ...  If  this  conception  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
correct,  religion  is  psychopathic.  The  sooner  such 
churches  are  replaced  by  frankly  and  consistently  non¬ 
religious  social  agencies,  the  better.”  Well  and  bravely 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  New  Quest.  By  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Pp.  202.  Mac¬ 
millans.  $1.75. 

Those  who  have  read  any  of  Dr.  Jones*  preceding  eleven 
volumes  will  be  eager  for  this,  for  the  mystic’s  quest  is 
not  a  disappointment.  Sturdily  yet  persuasively,  loyal 
to  the  “seeking”  urge  inherited  from  his  Quaker  for¬ 
bears,  he  has  unfolded  in  glowing  phrases  the  riches  of 
an  experience  which  knows  how  to  grasp  the  real  and 
appropriate  its  meaning.  Hear  him  speak  of  the  two  mys¬ 
teries  of  two  Psalmists:  “One  says:  Thou  coverest  thy¬ 
self  with  light” ;  and  another  says :  “Clouds  and  darkness 
round  about  him;  The  more  we  see  the  more  clearly  we 
discover  that  there  is  a  depth  and  height  which  go  beyond 
us.  The  revelation  increases  the  mystery.  .  .  .  But  there 
is  also  a  mystery  of  darkness.  We  do  not  see  enough  to 
know  what  is  there.  .  .  .  Some  day  the  balance  will  be 
restored,  and  we  shall  come  upon  impressive  and  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  Him  who  dwells  both  in  the  darkness 
and  in  the  light.” 

The  present  application  of  mysticism,  this  author  avers, 
is  an  available  solvent  for  many  a  hard  situation.  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  gospel,  a  mystic  is  always  practical  and 
the  more  effectively  practical  the  more  truly  mystical. 
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God  reveals  Himself  in  many  ways,  and  any  way  that  lets 
His  life  break  throusrh  and  mold  the  atmosphere  and 
spirit  of  a  village,  of  a  church,  of  a  school,  is  a  revelation 
of  God,  and  the  person  who  is  in  some  sense  the  fresh 
present-day  organ  of  the  Life  of  God  is  just  so  far  a  prac¬ 
tical  mystic.”  On  every  page  of  this  book  may  be  found 
a  new  delight. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Cosmology.  By  James  A.  M.  Williams,  S.  J.  Pp.  243. 

Macmillans.  $2.50. 

This  compact  manual  by  a  keen-minded  and  well-read 
professor  in  St.  Louis  University  uses  a  modem  scholastic 
method  with  high  precision.  Concerning  every  important 
caption  there  is  a  clearly  stated  thesis,  with  subjoined 
argument.  The  logic  is  displayed  without  rhetorical  en¬ 
cumbrance,  and  counter  arguments  are  given  terse  state¬ 
ment  and  direct  reply.  Probably  no  other  book  on  this 
subject  has  such  a  straightforward  method,  or  is  so 
marked  by  dogmatic  certainty  in  reaching  conclusions. 
Many  metaphysical  problems  are  attacked. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chapter  headings: 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Universe;  Teleology;  Inorganic 
Evolution ;  The  Result  of  Entropy ;  Monism ;  The  Essence 
of  Corporal  Substance;  Physical  Necessity;  the  Possi¬ 
bility  of  Miracles;  Atomism. 

While  the  limits  of  the  work  preclude  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphies  it  seems  unfortunate  that  no  major  protestant 
work,  nor  even  philosophic  introduction  is  cited. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  With  an  Examination  of 

Modern  Dispensationalism.  By  Philip  Mauro.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Brothers,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  1928.  Pp.  258. 

$2.00. 

This  latest  book  of  Mr.  Mauro’s  is  one  of  his  best.  He 
has  long  been  an  able  defender  of  the  Bible.  Indeed, 
almost  twenty  years  ago  he  published  a  small  book  en¬ 
titled,  “Life  in  the  Word”  (Revell),  in  which  he  showed 
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that  the  Bible  alone  is  a  living  book,  all  others  being  dying 
books.  It  is  a  most  helpful  and  suggestive  volume. 

In  the  present  publication  he  develops  the  theme,  What 
is  meant  by  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God?  Of  all  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject,  and 
it  has  been  not  a  little,  this  exposition  appears  to  be  the 
most  sensible  and  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  developed 
along  strictly  Scriptural  lines,  each  statement  is  tested 
by  the  original  text,  a  comparative  study  is  included,  and 
the  whole  is  woven  together  as  only  a  lawyer  is  likely  to 
weave  an  argument,  because  law  as  a  whole  is  applied 
logic. 

The  bearing  of  the  results  reached,  on  the  question  of 
Dispensationalism,  as  set  forth  in  the  “Schofield  Bible,” 
is  considered  in  detail,  and  the  weak  spots  of  that  doctrine 
are  exposed  in  a  merciless  fashion.  Incidentally,  various 
somewhat  obscure  expressions  that  have  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  for  many  years  are  examined  in  the  light 
of  their  environment  and  are  thus  made  to  yield  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  convincing  sense  that  leaves  the  mind  satisfied. 

Best  of  all,  the  meaning  thus  obtained  fits  admirably 
into  the  peculiarities  of  a  Semitic  tongue  and  a  Semitic 
point  of  view,  a  feature  conspicuous  for  its  absence  from 
the  work  of  many  commentators. 

At  no  point  are  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament 
neglected,  and  an  effort  is  persistently  made  to  include 
everything  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue. 
The  result  is  an  all-round  exposition  of  the  problem  that 
ought  to  be  final.  It  is  not  likely  to  be,  because  men  do 
hate  to  yield  a  point  once  taken,  and  a  false  position  seems 
to  be  more  attractive  to  many  than  a  true  one. 

That  is  one  of  the  perversions  of  human  nature,  and  it 
helps  to  explain  the  hate  inspired  by  the  Bible  in  some 
quarters.  The  simple  unquestioning  surrender  required 
by  the  Scriptures  is  extremely  distasteful  to  the  “modem 
mind,”  and  ritualism  is  therefore  much  more  acceptable. 
Dispensations  fit  into  that  frame  of  mind  and  are  accord¬ 
ingly  welcome ;  but  to  be  a  subject  in  a  Kingdom  here  and 
now  and  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  requires  too 
much  self-abnegation  to  suit  modern  democracy.  “Kings 
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are  out  of  date,”  and  the  heavenly  King  himself  is  there¬ 
fore  flouted  and  denied,  either  openly  or  covertly  by  such 
as  And  in  “self-expression”  their  Ultima  Thule. 

All  of  this  Mr.  Mauro  sees  clearly,  and  his  exposition 
is  the  more  thorough  because  of  it.  “Now  is  the  day  of 
salvation,”  and  “the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you,” 
are  points  that  he  presses  home  in  the  most  convincing 
fashion.  The  book  is  one  that  no  minister  can  afford  to 
be  without. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

Can  the  Churches  Unite?  A  Symposium.  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Company,  New  York  and  London.  1927.  Pp.  230. 

$1.50. 

This  little  book  is  an  attempt,  as  was  the  Lausanne 
Conference,  to  And  an  answer  to  the  question  voiced  in 
its  title.  Two  or  three  of  the  answers  are  very  significant. 

Dr.  Barton  for  the  Congregationalists  answers  that  as 
far  as  the  Congregationalists  are  concerned — “we  are 
already  united — if  you  do  not  make  us  be  anything  but 
Congregationalists.”  The  Reverend  Martin  J.  Scott,  S.  J., 
for  the  Roman  Catholics  answers :  “The  Catholic  Church 
as  a  whole  has  nothing  more  on  its  heart  than  Christian 
unity” — all  as  Roman  Catholics.  So  there  we  are,  just 
where  we  were! 

If  a  reviewer  may  be  allowed  his  own  opinion  in  review¬ 
ing  a  book  it  would  be  that  of  Bishop  McConnell  (with 
the  mental  reservation  that  a  Presbyterian  Bishop  is  just 
as  really  a  Bishop) ,  that  as  the  Father’s  house  has  many 
mansions  in  heaven,  it  may  be  allowed  to  have  many  man¬ 
sions  here  below, — all  under  one  roof.  The  denominations 
are  the  many  mansions;  the  Federal  Council  has  been 
striving — not  too  successfully — ^to  construct  the  roof. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Lutherana  V.  Fiinftes  Lutherheft  der  Theologischen 

Studien  und  Critiken.  Leopold  Kloss  Verlag,  Gotha. 

5  Marks. 

The  author  deals  adroitly  and  dispassionately  with 
Luther’s  idea  of  the  church,  as  gathered  from  his  own 
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writings,  as  well  as  from  the  scholastic  opinion  of  two 
generations. 

Through  the  ponderous  and  sometimes  contradictory 
comment  of  able  critics,  the  author  feels  his  way  to  con¬ 
clusions  that,  historically  considered,  will  stand  the  light 
of  the  most  searching  logical  criticism.  This  is  so  much 
the  more  remarkable  as  he  has  to  glean  for  his  orientation 
on  the  subject,  from  stray  facts  and  fragmentary  exe- 
getical  comments  of  the  great  Reformer,  as  technical 
treatments  on  the  subject  are  not  extant. 

Besides  reaching  sane  and  reliable  conclusions  on 
Luther’s  much  debated  views  on  the  church,  the  writer 
vindicates  the  great  Saxon  as  a  true  leader  of  men,  un¬ 
yielding  as  to  fundamental  principles,  but  whose  expres¬ 
sions  as  to  matters  of  expediency  are  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion  as  changing  times  and  conditions  may  require. 

The  enormous  difficulties  in  the  problem  involved  will 
be  appreciated  if  we  consider  the  following  facts.  Luther’s 
psychical  make-up  and  loose,  ambiguous  expressions  com¬ 
plicate  the  matter.  Luther’s  concept  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  of  truth  in  general,  is  intuitive  rather  than  dog¬ 
matic  and  propositional.  Except  for  a  few  unalterable 
principles  Luther  shows  a  marvelous  fiexibility  and  adapt¬ 
ability  to  changing  conditions  in  his  passion  to  serve 
his  generation.  His  sermons  and  comments  often  are  the 
despair  of  scrupulous  critics. 

Historical  events  precipitated  the  Reformer  into  the 
vortex  of  an  unexpected  conflict.  In  his  heroic  attempt 
to  extricate  the  church  from  a  baneful  extemalism,  in 
affirming  its  inwardness  and  spirituality,  he  was  driven 
by  contemporaneous  fanatics,  who  relied  on  inwardness 
and  spirituality  exclusively,  to  postulate  some  concrete 
characteristics  in  order  to  maintain  the  perpetual  identity 
of  the  true  church.  To  do  this  without  returning  to  the 
cold  clericalism  of  the  Roman  church,  was  a  colossal  task 
as  well  as  a  gradual  process. 

Misled  by  Luther’s  popular  and  often  loose  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  as  well  as  by  his  pragmatic  insistence  on  the  tan¬ 
gible  character  of  the  church,  some  critics  regard  him  as 
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still  in  bondage  to  the  medieval  concept  of  the  church, 
while  others  accuse  him  of  equivocation.  However,  a 
deeper  acquaintance  with  the  man  and  his  message  will 
reveal  a  firm  internal  consistency  as  regards  his  idea  of 
the  church.  Although  for  his  elementary  concept  largely 
indebted  to  Augustine  and  Huss,  Luther  early  reached  firm 
and  original  conclusions  in  this  regard.  Almost  careless 
as  to  any  external  change,  Luther  insists  on  the  very 
center  of  gravitation.  To  him  everything  in  the  church 
sustains  to  faith  the  relation  either  of  an  antecedent,  con¬ 
comitant  or  consequence.  The  church  exists  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  is  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  of  a  double  con¬ 
struction,  both  visible  and  invisible,  as  an  object  of  faith 
and  article  of  the  creed,  as  well  as  a  cooperative  institu¬ 
tion  morally  and  psychologically  necessary. 

This  church  is  the  communio  sanctorum.  It  is  highly 
complex,  but  Christo-centric.  The  objectives  of  holiness 
and  communion  both  obtain  in  it,  conscious  faith  in  Christ 
being  the  causative,  while  love  is  the  formative  principle. 

The  church  is  not  so  much  a  graded  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
stitution,  but  a  mutually  related  representative  group  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  word  of  God  and  mystically  related  to  Christ 
their  head.  This  union  is  both  reflected  and  realized  in 
baptism,  the  word,  and  the  Lord’s  supper.  The  church 
forms  the  middle  link  of  three  religio-moral  hierarchies, 
instituted  by  God,  not  competitive  but  complemental. 
These  are  family,  church  and  state.  Luther  carefully 
wards  off  the  traditional  horns  of  the  dilemma  in  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  systems,  namely  the  ascetics’  flight  from  the 
world  as  well  as  the  proud  ecclesiastics’  subjection  to  the 
world. 

Adrien  Rene  Aeschuman. 

Das  Leben  Jesu.  Nach  den  vier  Evangelien,  von  Dr. 

Hermann  Dimler.  Verlag  Dr.  Dimler,  Munchen. 

Pp.  93. 

This  is  one  more  attempt  toward  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  production  in  the  words  of  Scripture  of 
a  biography  of  our  Lord.  As  the  Evangelists  do  not 
pretend  to  give  a  biography  of  Jesus,  either  singly  or  col- 
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lectively,  perhaps  no  one  will  ever  be  able  perfectly  to 
make  out  such  from  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  But  every 
such  effort  is  worth  while.  So  we  welcome  this  attempt. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Mose  Ben  Maimon,  Fuhrer  der  Unschlussigen,  von 
Dr.  Adolph  Weiss.  Zweites  und  drittes  Buch.  Verlag 
von  Felix  Meiner,  Leipzig.  Pp.  313,  386. 

The  Second  and  Third  volumes  of  this  work  with  Ger¬ 
man  Translation  and  Notes  have  appeared. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Huttens  Vagantenzeit  und  Untergang,  der  Ge- 

SCHICHTLICHE  ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN  UND  SEINE  UM- 
WELT,  von  Paul  Kalkoff.  Hermann  Bohlaus,  Weimer. 
Kalkoff.  Hermann  Bohlaus,  Weimer.  Pp.  423. 

Of  Hutten  Luther  said,  “Ein  stolzer,  frecher,  freveler 
Mensch.”  This  biography  of  the  German  poet  and  theo¬ 
logian  Hutten  and  of  his  circle  of  influence  is  a  thorough 
presentation  of  his  life  and  times,  as  far  as  he  touched 
his  times.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Vie  de  Symeon  le  Nouveau  Theologien,  un  Grand 
Mystione  Byzantin,  949-1022  A.  D.  Par  Nicetas 
Stethatos.  Text  Grec  inedit  avec  Introduction  et  Notes 
Critiques.  Pont.  Institut  Orientalium  Studiorum. 
Roma.  Pp.  XCIII  and  255. 

This  work  is  issued  as  No.  54  of  Orientalia  Christiana. 
It  is  a  biography  of  Saint  Symeon  and  containing  also 
his  Theology  in  Greek  text  and  French  translation.  Much 
biographical  material  is  presented,  especially  giving  the 
prophecies  and  miracles  which  are  set  forth  as  coming 
from  him  while  yet  living,  and  other  miracles  as  worked 
by  him  after  death.  This  biographical  matter  is,  of 
course,  presented  in  accord  with  the  Roman  Catholic  view. 
The  Theology  in  Greek  and  in  French  translation  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  doctrine. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Festgabe  Ft)R  Adolph  Deissmann  zum  60  Geburtstag. 

Verlag  von  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck).  Tubingen, 

1927.  Pp.  VIII  and  334. 

This  Memorial  Volume  contributed  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Deissmann  gives  to  the 
world  some  most  valuable  papers,  as  well  as  honors  a 
most  worthy  scholar.  Few  have  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  New  Testament  learning  than  Dr.  Deiss¬ 
mann,  not  less  in  spirit  and  method  than  in  materials. 
Among  the  papers  of  this  volume  may  be  especially  no¬ 
ticed  the  following : 

New  Testament  Grammar  after  thirty  years,  by  A.  T. 
Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

An  Early  Scottish  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment,  by  George  Milligan,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

On  the  Trail  of  Marcion,  by  Randel  Harris,  M.A.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Influences  leading  toward  the  conversion  of  Paul,  by 
Benjamin  W.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

Joh.  15:13,  Eine  Studie  zum  Traditionsproblem  des 
Johannes-Evangeliums,  von  Martin  Dibelius. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Marriage  Crisis.  By  Ernest  R.  Groves.  Published 

by  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don.  242  pages. 

To  every  one  of  an  inquiring  mind  as  to  the  way  out  of 
a  deep  and  pathless  wood  of  perplexity  surrounding  the 
most  acute  social  problem  of  our  day,  this  book  is  hereby 
recommended,  as  offering  encouragement  and  direction. 
It  is  written  by  one  who  has  thought  maturely  and  clearly 
through  the  subject.  His  conclusions  are  based  upon  such 
data  as  make  them  unanswerable.  Shall  our  marriage 
standards  be  lowered?  Shall  the  sex  urge  determine  the 
marriage  relationship?  Is  companionate  marriage  a  real 
marriage?  These  and  other  kindred  questions  are  dis¬ 
cussed  frankly  in  a  fashion  that  evidences  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  whole  subject.  His  research  covers  the  his- 
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tory  of  marriage,  the  ethics  of  marriage,  the  religious 
basis  of  marriage. 

The  author  affirms  that  the  time-honored  marriage  cus¬ 
toms  that  yet  prevail  are  in  defense  of  the  weaker  sex: 
that  any  change  therefrom  will  eventuate  in  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  women.  He  recognizes  the  advent  of  a  new  free¬ 
dom  for  womanhood,  but  warns  against  its  invasion  of  the 
marriage  relationship.  He  advises  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  young  people  upon  this  important  subject; 
a  program  covering  not  merely  the  sentimental  interests 
of  marriage,  but  household  standardization,  family  se¬ 
curity,  economics  of  the  home,  the  aesthetic  values  of  mar¬ 
ried  life,  and  other  related  themes,  as  well. 

The  book  is  well  organized  and  well  written.  It  bears 
the  mark  of  the  authoritative  message  of  one  who  has 
a  right  to  speak  because  of  honest  and  effective  research. 

William  Crowe. 

Zeitschrift  Ft)R  KiRCHENGESCHiCHTE.  Vol.  1,  1928.  Leo¬ 
pold  Klotz  Verlag,  Gotha,  Germany,  Publishers. 

This  periodical  is  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
knowledge  of  Church  History.  The  volume  before  us 
contains  seven  articles  as  follows:  “Ambrosiaster  and 
Ambrose”;  “Pope  Leo  the  Great  and  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Emperor  of  Rome” ;  “Critical  Years  in  Prussian  Mis¬ 
sions”  ;  “The  End  of  Anna  Laminit  the  Impostor  of  Frei¬ 
burg”  ;  “The  Development  of  Zwingli’s  Conception  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper” ;  “Oecolampadius  and  Bucer  Translated  in 
French” ;  “A  Supplement  to  the  History  of  Zinzendorf  and 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.”  All  are  written  from  a 
conservative  Protestant  viewpoint  and  will  well  repay 
anyone  for  the  time  spent  in  perusal. 

A.  J.  Levengood. 

The  Essentials  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Hugh  R. 

Magill.  The  Stratford  Company,  Boston. 

In  this  little  volume  of  something  less  than  two  hundred 
pages,  the  author  conducts  an  inquiry  into  the  vital  and 
necessary  elements  of  the  Christian  Faith.  After  clearing 
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the  path  of  what  he  considers  the  non-essentials,  he  pro¬ 
poses  a  series  of  statements  of  belief,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  stock  which  the  Christian  should  carry.  This 
category  includes  The  Holy  Scriptures,  The  Trinity,  The 
Church,  Christian  Fellowship,  and  The  Life  Everlasting. 

The  theme  is  not  new,  nor  is  there  anything  proposed 
that  suggests  new  lines  of  thinking.  In  the  whole  the  book 
is  rather  commonplace.  The  believing  reader  will  agree 
with  every  position  taken,  unless  perhaps  he  may  feel 
that  the  writer’s  view  of  inspiration  is  somewhat  hazy. 

William  Crowe. 
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